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PURITAN SCHOOLS. 


The “Dame School” is a theme which never 
loses its interest for those of us whose grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were reared therein. 
One Dame School was very like another, so that 
the faithful picture of one in a little Massachusetts 
town may stand as well for others in any part 0’ 
New England. 

A bridle-path passed the door, and whenever a 
horse’s hoof was heard, Miss Betty and her pupils 
presented themselves at the door and passed 
salutations. A cavern-like fireplace supplied the 
room with warmth and the scholars with a 
kitchen; for many of them came long distances, 
and brought a dinner to be cooked. 

The floor was “‘sanded’’ with fine white sand, 
upon which Miss Betty drew figures with her rod ; 
figures which the children copied upon birch-bark 
with pieces of charcoal. 

Books were so rare that it was no uncommon 
thing for a whole family of children—and not a 
poor family, either—to use one speller. At the 
age of eleven the children were taught arithmetic ; 
at twelve, pen-making was added to their accom- 
plishments. 

Knitting and sewing were always taught, and 
every pupil finished at least one “sampler,” 
wrought on yellow canvass, with intricate designs 
and mottoes, such as, ‘‘Industrious ingenuity may 
find noble employment for the female mind.” 

Children were taught to “‘make their manners” 
with scrupulous respect, upon all occasions. 
Boys were expected to take off their hats to all 
passers on the road. 

The simplicity of the Dame School extended to 
the boarding-school as well . Pewter spoons were 
esteemed quite good enough for schoolgirls, but 
the girls themselves were of a different opinion. 
It is recorded of one young lady of the Hutchin- 
son family that she produced a sensation at her 
first meal at school by fishing out from her “long 
pocket’’ a silver spoon and beginning to eat with 
it. 

“So long as there are silver spoons in the world 
I shall eat with one,”’ declared this daughter of 
American Independence; ‘‘and when there ceases 
to be, I will put up with some inferior metal. ’ 
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SWEDISH NATIONAL FESTIVAL. 


A young American girl had recently the unu- 
sual experience of taking part in a Swedish 
festival near Stockholm in the character of a 
Swedish peasant. The affair was on a grand 
seale, and lasted a week. It took place in the 
open air, amid beautiful scenery of hill, vale 
and pond, and comprised tents and wagons 
put up for the occasion, besides real old houses 
of the village where it occurred, with the charm- 
ing ancient inn as a central point. All kinds 
of shops were represented, and all sorts of 
goods sold by young men and girls in peasant 
costumes of different districts, but all of the same 
period--that of the -reign of Gustavus Vasa. 
His birthday was the final day and climax of 
the whole, and was selected by King Oscar and 
Prince Carl as the time of their visit. The young 
American tended at a counter of the kryddbod, or 
grocery, where she made a great success with her 
‘‘farsk Amerikansk konfect’’ (fresh American 
candy), of which she had made with her own 
hands, and put up in different dainty ways, 
fifty pounds. Over the grocery door a big black 
broom was thrust out—the accepted Swedish sign 
for such establishments. 

Among the crowd of folk in peasant dress who 
filled the street were a number of gentlemen per- 
sonating special characters, such as the town- 
crier, the postman, a peddler of wooden wares, 
with saddle-bags over his shoulder, and an old 
countryman with an accordion, accompanied by a 
fiddler and a singing girl. 

But the best of all was a troubadour. The part 
was taken by a noted singer, who dressed it most 
artistically, and with his long, light beard and 
flowing hair, his guitar and his sweet voice, won a 
triumph. He represented the famous Bellman—a 
favorite of the great Gustavus—whose music is 
still among the most popular known in Sweden, 
and who, all his life, went about among the people 
and sang his own songs to his own accompani- 
ment. The young American, leaving her counter 
to sally among the crowd selling sweetmeats from 
her tray, was soon on excellent terms with these 
interesting characters. 

“Most of them were counts and barons and 
that sort of thing,” she wrote home, ‘‘but I didn’t 
object, so long as they were all so nice and 
picturesque, and so good to me withal.” 

On the day of King Oscar’s visit she was one of 
the two hundred peasant girls‘who danced before 
him the ring dances, and who formed part of the 
peasant bridal procession. He passed on his 
arrival through a double rank of girls, who 
strewed his path with dandelions and forget-me- 
nots—yellow and blue being the national colors— 
and then joined hands and marched, two and two, 
up a winding road to the spot reserved beneath 











the trees for Pola re while ie royal party took 
seats to look on. 

In the centre of the ring danced a bride and 
bridegroom—the bride, of course, a particularly 
pretty girl in an ancient silver bridal crown, the 
bridegroom a delightful, saucy youth, whose 
ready wit and perfect assumption of peasant 


character had made him everybody’s favorite and 


the spoiled pet of the fair. 

After the dance the king called him and talked 
with him. The boy did not forget his part, but, 
quite unawed, replied with a series of bright 
remarks, delivered in the drawling tone of a green 
country lad, which set the good-natured old king 
laughing heartily. 

Later occurred a second procession, this time of 
persons in court dress of the seventeenth century, 
most of the costumes being genuine heirlooms 
and very beautiful. It included a splendid 
equipage, in which sat a young man made up to 
resemble the royal Gustavus himself, who bowed 
graciously to the crowd as he passed, never failing 
to respond to the salutes of the many mischievous 
girls who waved their handkerchiefs, courtesied, 
or cried, ‘‘Vive le roi!’’ King Oscar,—the real 
king,—standing by the roadside, took off his hat, 
while the king of the moment acknowledged the 
attention with exactly the same condescending 
magnificence which he had displayed to his other 
subjects. 

In the evening, when the day’s sales, processions 
and ceremonies were ended, the young people 
were allowed to dance for their own pleasure after 
sunset (ten p.m.). The fiddlers played, a beacon 
of pine-knots was kindled, and the crowd of 
happy lads and lasses in their picturesque cos- 
tumes footed it merrily in and out, singing as 
they danced. 

The young American girl who took the part of 
@ peasant preserves as a memento of the occasion 
the silver crown piece—with his own portrait on 
it, of course—which the king paid her for the 
sweet chocolate he had to take at her counter, 
instead of the American candy which he wanted, 
but came too late to get, her whole fifty pounds 
having been sold already. 
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A CELESTIAL SPECTACLE. 


Once in a while there is a sudden increase in 
the number of large meteors seen flashing through 
the sky, and then for several months these aston- 
ishing phenomena continue, at irregular intervals, 
to attract the eyes of all who happen to be out-of- 
doors at the time of their appearance. The year 
1894 will be remembered as a remarkable ons in 
this respect. The celestial bombardment began 
in January, and one or more of the great fire- 
balls was seen in nearly every succeeding month 
until the autumn. Several were sc brilliant as to 
be plainly visible by day. 


The most remarkable of the meteors was seen 
in England and Wales on the evening of August 
26th. Its appearance and behavior, as described by 
Admiral Ommanney, who viewed it from Lian- 
beris, were very extraordinary. 

First, there was a brilliant flash of white light. 
illuminating the northern quarter of the sky, and 
then a disk, three times as great in diameter as 
Jupiter, made its appearance in the constellation 
Cassio — From this disk a brilliant orange- 
colo; body was discharged toward Perseus. 
“This body assumed a form resembling an elon- 
gated flatfish, but terminating in a point, the disk 
forming an nucleus to the apparition, which was 
marvellous to behold.”” In a few minutes the 
whole spectacle had vanished, the white disk dis- 
appearing first. 

ther observers in different places noticed 
equally remarkable peculiarities in the form and 
motions of the meteor. By comparing the posi- 
tions in the sky which the phenomena occupied 
as seen from various points in England, its 
height above the earth and the direction of its 
flight have been calculated by Mr. Denning. 

When first seen, it was ninety miles high above 
the river Mersey. It moved in a southerly direc- 
tion, falling rapidly toward the earth, and disap- 
peared when it was thirty miles high above the 
village of Ruthin in northern Wales. Its course 
in the atmosphere, during the time it was 
observed, was sixty-six miles long. 

As it is not known to have struck the ground, 
it was probably consumed in the air. It left a 
luminous streak, nine miles in length, which 
moved rapidly eastward, being no doubt driven 
by a high wind. But the most interesting fact 
about this streak is that it fled swiftly upward, 
away from the earth, as long as it was visible. 
This indicates that it must have consisted of some 
gaseous material far lighter even than the atmos- 
phere is at a height of eighty or ninety miles! 

Such are some of the mysteries of the ocean of 
space through which our good ship the earth is 
bearing us onward. 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


Five-year-old Ethel had spent part of her morn- 
ing in the kitchen, watching the preparations for 
dinner, and now, during the progress of that 
meal, she was observed to be intently watching 
her father while he carved the fowl. 

When he was ready to serve the dressing she 
could contain herself no longer. A look of pain 
overspread her face. 

“© papa, papa!’* she exclaimed, ‘“‘please don’t 
cut him there. The cook has just got him all 
mended.” 
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BAD PAY. 
Here is an actual conversation, overheard on 
the street : 
“Say, can you pay me that ten dollars you owe 
a 


“Then lend me a dollar, will you ?”’ 
“Um—no; I don’t believe you'd pay it back !”’ 


me 





Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The C will be ph d to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 











Willard Hall. scnoot ror Girts. 
Address Mrs. 8. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


Stammering. newron Ceyrre, Mass. 


School for the correction ff all Speech defects. For 
circular, address E. J. E.T ORPE, Principal. 


Bong seh. STAMMERERS 41 Premout St. Boston. 
Boston Dental College. 


Dud. Ac FoLLET begins Sept. 9th. For announcement address 
FOLLETT, DEAN, 687 , 637 Dudiey St., Boston, Mass. 











Pinkerton Academy, 222 iiimpsnire. 
Coctnentienss. 42 miles from Boston. 
a unsurpassed Thorough training for College 
or Business. ll endowed. ition #6.00 per term. 
Board $3.50 to $4.00. Address Rev. B. F. PARSONS, Secy. 


Classical and Scientific Preparatory School, 


86 Beacon Street (opp. Public Garden), Boston. 
The 13th year will open Sept. 25th. Primary de et 
ment for young boys. Address ALBERT HAL 
Vermont Academy, saxron’s River, Vr. 

ation ansyrpensed, Outfit of the best and constantly 











—— Point School, DuxBURY, Mass. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 

Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home life. 

Elementary Classes for Young Bows. > pearatoriee. 
NAPP. 


Unexcelled res for instruction in 
ateria 





MASS. 
Chemistry, Faagmecy. = ptany, 
COLLEGE of | Medica, etc. Both s 
PHARMACY Excellent" training. “Tor medical or 
’ aneces students. 
Boston. Large 1: laboratories. Catalogue ‘Free. 





“ HORT TYPEWRITING, BOOK- 
KEEPING, ete., at the Boston Com- 

D mercial College, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 
Call or send for circ. Open in summer. 


x. College, Kineston, R. I. 
Courses of instruction in Language, History, Art and 


Science, Mechanics, Wood and’ fron “Work. Agriculture 
and Horticulture. £.rpense, including board, "$150 per year. 








Westbrook Sommatary, Deering, Me. 
Co-educational, College “fan” and” and other 
courses. Healthy loettion, and sea breezes. 
Catalogue Free. S. WHITMAN, Pres. 





Taught Practical) 
and offices ere 
with operators 


COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 





Williston Semi » EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Propar es boys for any colleg f oes octentite school. New 
laboratories ywith electrical ll buildings heated 


by steam. Fall term ©) oten ER ry 
Address REV. M. Ga TC AGHE Principal. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


G, FOUNDE 
— Pall Term 


P. . , 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Dow aes FRANCONIA, | N. H. 

Music, Elocution, Lesomeges ences. Fits for 
College, Business, Scientific School. betray situation. 
Capi nf recreation. Expenses low. Send for Cotalogse. 

F. W. ERNST, A. M., Principal 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 10, 189%. $200 a year. College 
Preparatory ton, French Courses in Science, a, 
n German, Greek, Latin and 

rcial Department. Good board. 
Health hy location. “Christian ome. Send for Catelos 
to the President, Rev. J. M. DURRELL, TILTON, N. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. provivencr, R. 1. 


For Both Sexes. 112th Year. an Denominations. 
netion “in for Col lege; 
Thorough Instruction in English ience, Classics, 
Musie and Art. Physical Culture. penoctiont Home. 
Students from 18 States. Catalogue 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LLB., Principal. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST. 
WORCESTER, Mass. Five Cousens of Study :— 
MECHANICAL CIVIL and ELECTRICAL EN ae. 
CHEMISTRY. GENERAL L SCIENTIFIC CouRs 





Music, ane rag ig and 
opens Sept. 9th 














age | ogue, 
showing appointments secured b: aduates m ‘led 
Bh year, 'T. C. MENDENHALL: Ph, DLL. D.. Pres, 
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(nae Lie oe pa 
48 Boylston St., en "aan Year begins Sept. 3d. 


being im 4 yiheut honest endeavor, 
Success } ~ Revoughness as nw eye nsist upen- 


aa amamtees ndividual instructi 
Each Pupil with the Sdditional ‘advantage. of 
frequent — with the Princi 
in which we take a pardon- 


My Catalogue « 
wien fe). may help you in chooses. where to obtain 
your Business vores: ning — oes ony it = -_ 
Special Course Short! and writing. 
Graduates Aided to Positions. . 


“Education P ays, 


especially in... 


Music. 

... If you want 
the best Musical Educa- 
tion, it will pay you to 
call or write for our 
New Catalogue. Fall 
Term opens Monday, 
September gth. 

Boston Training School of Music, 


GEO. H. HOWARD, A. M., Director. 
H. FRANE SPURR, Manager. 


Music Hall Building, - Boston, Mass. 











Mt. Holy oke College, SouTH HADLEY, Mass. 
Offers —y Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Library, 
a ries, ey hy: and od. Observatory: . ae F po. 
nin ear opens oard and tuition, 

4 aa a MRS. i E. S. MEAD, President. 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of comparative medicine now offers un- 

usual attractions to ambitious er men who wish to 

entér upon a professional career. ond die illustrated 

catalogue. CHA AN, Dean. 


The Maine State Colleze, ORONO, Me. 


A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
of Cae Beg — Scientific, ‘Agricultural. Chemical ; Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy 
Preparatory Medicine. Tuition and Rooms Free. Total 
annual expenses, includin , #200. Military drill. 
For catalogue address, . W. HARRIS, President. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


to a Year. Co-educational. 48d Yea 
Health an Education in a beautiful New Engiand 
town. Five complete courses of study. Fine gymnasium. 
ollege Course for Young Women. 
Steam heat in all the hutldings. Send for Catalogue. 
. GEO. W. GILE, President. 




















55th Year. 


29,650 Pupils. 
Tuition : 


$130 a Year. 
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Means Success 
in Business. 


A Year’s 
Study at 




















Actual Practice in Business. 
Superior Shorthand Course. 





“Souvenir of Historic Boston” 


AND PROSPECTUS FREE. 


Comer’s ComMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
666 Washington St. (Cor. Beach), Boston. 


Burdett 
College 











Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 

Prospectus free. Open for visitors all summer. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 














CHILDS. ane COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


Has placed in desirable positions Hundreds of Young Men and Women. 
and is always ready to favor the interests of its pupils. 


WORTHY OF ONE’S BEST THOUGHT. 
It Pays to secure the Best Skill in any line. Go to the Best. Before 
deciding upon a school, visit us and investigate our advantages and 
high standard of excellence. agen always welcome. 


Particulars Send 
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UNCLE JOE’S WINDFALL. 


The Use which the Pettibone Family made of a Legacy. 


“Such a queer family!” everybody said of the 
Pettibones. ‘‘Not exactly shiftless, but too ‘easy’ 
for their own good.’’ All the dead beats in the 
country imposed on their good-nature because 
their faces “‘gave themselves away.”’ 

Uncle Silas Wood used to say, ‘‘You can tell 
by the looks of those Pettibones that all you've 


got to do to make ‘em divide their last penny with | 


you is to tell a doleful yarn. That'll fetch ‘em 
every time. I laughed at em about how that old 
chap came it over ’em last week by pretending he 
was sick, and getting them to keep him four or 
five days. And what do you suppose Mrs. Petti- 
bone said? She said they’d found out he was a 
humbug, and they knew he wasn't sick now, but 
they didn’t then; and he might have been, and 
how they’d have felt if he had been, and they'd 
refused to help him! 

‘“‘And I never saw such a family for thinking 
that what the other does is just the proper thing 
to do,” proceeded Uncle Silas. ‘It’s really 
amusing how much they set by each other. I’ve 
often thought ’twould be a good thing if some of 
our other families were more like ’em in that 
respect.” 

The Pettibones were ‘‘poor, but honest;’’ they 
were industrious, but they never ‘“‘got ahead” 
because, to use a country phrase, “they couldn't 
calculate.” They were laughed at by their neigh- 
bors because they couldn’t say ‘‘no’’ to any one 
who asked for charity. Still they contrived to 
get a great deal of happiness, which proves that 
they were wiser than some of their more success- 
fu) neighbors, who were always fretting over 
matters that gave the Pettibones no concern. 

“Just a lot of children, big and little,’’ was the 
neighborhood opinion, stated concisely by Aunt 
Debby Wood; and when a family can be described 
in that way, it must be one that gets much pleasure 
out of life. 

One day a letter came to Uncle Joe Pettibone, 
with news that a man for whom he had worked 
years before had died, and left him three thousand 
dollars. 

“ Three—thousand—dollars!’’ ‘Ma’’ Pettibone 
spoke the words slowly, as if she could hardly 
comprehend them. ‘Pa’’ Pettibone repeated 
them after her, as if he hardly realized what they 
meant; while the children stood with open mouths, 
eyes and ears, wondering what had happened to 
cause so much excitement to pa and ma and Uncle 
Joe. Soon the whole neighborhood knew that 
Uncle Joe Pettibone had had a ‘‘streak o° luck.” 
Then the neighbors began to speculate as to. what 
he would do with it. 

‘‘There’ll be a regular picnic for the tramps ’s 
Ing as it lasts,’ said Aunt Debby Wood. 

“’Twon’t set the Pettibones up the least, any- 
how,”’ said Mrs. Brown. ‘They wouldn’t be a 
mite stuck up if they had a million.” 

“No, they aint that kind,” said Uncle Silas 
Wood. “I hope they’ll make good use of it, but 
I don’t suppose it’ll last long. They’ll have a 
good time, though, as long as it does last—and 
that’s more than some folks would.” 


Three or four days after the letter came, Uncle 


Joe went to the city. He started away followed 
by a volley of boisterous good-bys from all the 
Pettibones. 

“Gone after his money, I suppose,” said Uncle 
Silas to Pa Pettibone. ‘I suppose he'll come 


back with his pockets stuffed out with green- | 


backs.”’ 
“He said he was going to put it in a bank,” 
answered pa, with a twinkle in his eye. 


“I can imagine about what kind of a bank he’ll 
put it in.” 
“You'll see how it'll turn out,’’ he said to Aunt 


Debby that night. ‘Uncle Joe’ll come home with | ’tis. It’s something nice, I know, ‘cause Uncle screamed Julia Ann. 


all the folderols you can think of, and the whole 
kit of ’em will have just such a powwow of a good 
time as a mess of young ones would over a kettle 
of molasses candy.”’ 

‘‘What’s Uncle Joe going to buy ?” asked Aunt 
Debby of Ma Pettibone next day. 

“He didn’t say as he was going to buy any- 
thing,” was the reply. ‘But ’twouldn’t be the 
least bit like Uncle Joe not to. The money 
wouldn’t do him a mite of good if he couldn’t 
spend it for somebody. Just as likely as not he 
won’t think the first thing about himself.” 

Two days later Uncle Joe returned, and there 
was a great jubilee among the little Pettibones, 


| who had missed him sadly—he was so accustomed | I'd have had ’em boxed up and sent by freight,” 


| to share their sports. 


“Got your money all right, I suppose,” said Pa | you'll see. 
“Hope you didn’t get robbed in the | for I aint going to tell a single thing.”’ 


| Pettibone. 
city.”’ 


“Didn’t get robbed,” replied Uncle Joe, with a | open the front room door and look in. 


| Mysterious wink; “but I got rid of some of it, 
| just the same. You'll see to-morrow.”” Then he 


shut his mouth up with a snap, as if it was all he | 


| could do to keep from telling things, and grinned. 
| «I know what you’ve done,”’ said Ma Pettibone. 
“You’ve gone and bought a whole lot of stuff, 
and you’re laying out to surprise us with it. 
| You’re just a-dying to tell all about it, but I aint 
| going to ask you the first thing, because I’d kind 
| of like to be surprised.” She chuckled in antici- 
| pation of to-morrow’s pleasure. 

“TI know what some of it'll be,’’ said Pa Petti- 
| bone,—‘‘know just as well as if I'd seen it.” 


said Uncle Joe. ‘Just wait till to-morrow, and 
No use guessing or quizzing me, 


Later in the day Ma Pettibone saw Uncle Joe 
Then he 
chuckled again. 

“I know what’s up now,” she said to Pa Petti- 


bone. ‘‘He’s just as good as let the cat out of the 
bag. It’s something for the front room—you see 
if taint! Maybe it’s a carpet, or a hanging-lamp 


with prisms on it, like Mrs. Perkins’s.’’ 

Uncle Joe went to bed very early to keep from 
telling what the surprises were in store for to- 
morrow. 

“You'd better put the hay-rack on the big 


| wagon,”’ he said to Pa Pettibone at breakfast. 


“Some of the stuff is kind of bulky ;” and then 


| he grinned at Ma Pettibone, and she grinned in 





ay 
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What the Hay-rack brought 


“I'll bet you don’t,’’ said Uncle Joe, shaking 
all over. ‘Come, now, tell me what you think 
| *tis.”” 
| bone. ‘Aint I hit 
| about right ?” 

‘““Well, yes,’ admitted Uncle Joe; 
| course you were safe in guessing that. 
| could de that.” 


it, now? Say, didn’t 


| oldest boy. 
| keep it to myself, just as true!” 





Joe. ‘You just wait, and you'll see.” 

“How long’ll it be before it’s to-morrow ?”’ 
| asked one of the little girls. ‘I’m going to bed 
as soon as it’s dark, and maybe I’ll dream what 


| Joe’s so tickled. I almost know I'll get a great 


big dolly! Say, Uncle Joe, won’t I? 
“Just hear that young one!” exclaimed Uncle 


| looking for great big dollies !”’ 


dolly !’’ responded his niece, greatly to Uncle 
Joe’s delight. 
“T hope I’m going to have a jack-knife with 





| two blades,” said the second boy,—‘‘two blades | they found out what the boxes and bundles con- | 


|and a gimlet. Say, Uncle Joe, am I?” 
“If I'd been buying jack-knives, ‘taint likely 





| 


“Dear me, I wish ‘twas to-morrow!”’ said the jmust be a ‘lamp with prisms, 
“Tf you'll tell me, Uncle Joe, I’ll| remembered saying once to Uncle Joe that she 





“T don’t care what you say—I’m sure it’s a| as the wagon came into view. 


return, and the children’s mouths were growing 
visibly all the time. 
After they had driven away to meet the freight- 


“Something for the children,”’ said Pa Petti- train, Ma Pettibone said they wouldn’t be back 
it | before noon; so the children had to content them- 


selves with guessing what they would get. Ma 


“but of | fidgeted about almost as impatiently as the chil- 
Anybody | dren. One minute she would feel sure it was 


going to be a front room carpet, the next that it 
” because she | 


meant to have such a lamp some time, if the hens 


| Wouldn’t dare to trust you,”’ laughed Uncle laid well. 
“Shouldn’t wonder,”’ said Uncle Silas, dryly. | 


By and by there was an uproar from the chil- 
dren that would have done credit to a band of 
Comanches on the war-path. 

“Run, ma, run quick —they’re a-coming!” | 

“They’re coming down the hill, and I'm going 
to meet them!” yelled young Joe. 

I] wish they’d hurry!” puffed Johnny, so 


Joe, his face one broad grin. ‘What ever put | excited that he could do nothing but hop up and | 
such an idea into her head, do you suppose? As | down like a turkey. 
lif Uncle Joe’d be likely to go around the city | to have a jack-knife with two blades and a gimlet.”’ 


‘*] want to see if I’m going 


‘‘For the land sakes!"’ ejaculated Ma Pettibone, | 
It was piled high | 
with boxes and bundles of all size3 and shapes! 
Dinner was ready to go on the table, but not 
one of the Pettibones thought about eating until | 


tained. 


‘‘Here’s something for the front room,”’ said | 


| have got myself something. 


Uncle Joe, handing down something covered with 
burlap. ‘Just take a peek inside ’n’ see how you 
like it, ma.” 

Ma pulled away some of the covering, and 
gave a scream of delight. ‘It’s a great big rocking- 
chair, all covered with plush! Oh, my goodness, 
aint I glad!”’ Rn 

“And here's the carpet to go with it,”’ said 
Uncle Joe, throwing down another burlap-covered 
bundle. ‘‘The lamp'’s in one of these barrels, 
"long with the china tea-set.’’ 

“For goodness’ sake, Joe Pettibone!’’ gasped 
Ma Pettibone, ‘‘if you haven't gone and got just 
what I'd have got myself, if I could have picked 
‘em out!’’ And then she began to wipe her eyes; 
but that made Uncle Joe laugh all the more. 

“This box has got a wagon in it, for Johnny,”’ 
said Uncle Joe, handing down a bulky package, 
“and a tricycle, or some such a thingamajig, for 
young Joe.” 

In about two minutes that box was open, and 
Johnny was yelling, “See my ‘spress wagon!"’ 
at the top of his voice, while young Joe was 
speechless in delight over his three-wheeled vehicle. 

A long article in a crate proved to be a lounge 
for the front room. A big box contained “knick 
knacks and jim-cracks,”’ Uncle Joe declared, and 
when it was opened there were clothes for the 
children, two or three dresses for Ma Pettibone, 
Julia Ann's “big dolly,’’—it could ery, and had 
real hair, and eyes that rolled fearfully when you 
pulled a string,—the very jack-knife Johnny had 
always been wanting, and many other things. 

Then the barrel had to be opened forthwith, and 
from it was produced a lamp that Ma Pettibone 
declared ‘‘just as nice as Mrs. Perkins’s, with a 
good deal bigger prisms,’’ and a set of dishes that 
fairly took her breath away. For as much as 
five minutes after they began to unpack them she 
sat and gasped with. delight; and every time 
Uncle Joe looked at her his grin grew broader. 
He was enjoying his legacy. 

It was two o'clock before the things were all 
looked over, and the thought of dinner came to 
them. “Good land!’’ exclaimed Ma Pettibone, 
“here I am gazing and forgetting that folks ever 
want to eat! I’m a good mind to set the table 
with the new dishes! I know Miss Wood would 
say "twas foolish, and we'd better save "em —” 

‘I didn’t get ‘em to save,’’ shouted Uncle Joe; 
“I got ’em to use, and it’s nobody's business if we 
see fit to put "em right on the table.” 

So the table was set forth with the new china, 
and it looked so gay and fine that they almost 
forgot to eat in admiring it. 

“Ob!"’ cried Uncle Joe, in the middle of the 
meal, ‘‘I couldn’t for the life of me tell what to get 
for you, pa, so I thought I'd better give you the 
money and let you get to suit yourself.’’ So he 
pulled a roll of bills out of his pocket and tossed 
them into his brother's lap. 

“I’m much obliged, Uncle Joe,”’ said Pa Petti- 
bone. ‘I'd like to do something nice for you —"’ 

**That’s all right, that’s all right!’’ cried Uncle 
Joe. “Don’t I know what you'd have done if 
you'd got the money instead of me? The will’s 
just as good as the deed, I take it—more so, if 
anything, because there’s got to be the will before 
the doing, and I know you, Pa Pettibone, just like 
a book. You'd give away your last cent without 
stopping to think where the next one was coming 
from. But you see I didn’t do that! I used 
judgment —”’ 

“Oh yes, you're great on judgment and econ- 
omy,’’ laughed Pa Pettibone. ‘You'll get to be 
a regular old miser, if you don’t look out!"’ Then 
the Pettibones, big and little, laughed like black- 
birds in the alder bushes in spring. 

“For the land sake, Uncle Joe!’’ exclaimed 
Ma Pettibone, “didn’t you buy anything for 
yourself ?”’ 

“Wal, now, aint that funny ?”’ said Uncle Joe, 
laughing till his sides shook. ‘I swanny, I should 
Aint that rich, now ? 
If the neighbors got hold of it, I never'd hear the 
last of it.”’” Then the family had another hearty 
laugh at Uncle Joe’s expense. He had forgotten 
to buy anything for himself. 

“Uncle Joe,”’ said Ma Pettibone to her brother- 
in-law a week later, ‘‘Cousin Pamely Wait, over 
at Hillsboro’, would be awful glad to have you 
come and see her, and we think you'd ought to go, 


| since she must be real lonesome since Liddy got 


married and moved away. Suppose you go and 
see her next week.” 
‘All right,’’ said Uncle Joe, and accordingly he 
started off on Monday to visit Cousin Pamely. 
‘Don't vou be in a hurry to come home,”’ said 
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Ma Pettibone. ‘Stay all the week, if you want 
to.”’ 

“I do wonder what's up down to the Petti- 
bones’,’”’ said Aunt Debby Wood, some days later. 
‘‘Mr. Pettibone's been to town three or four times 
this week, and they’re taking home bundles and 
things every time. I'll warrant Uncle Joe’s 
money ’s flying lively.’’ 

Uncle Joe came home Saturday evening. Ma 


Pettibone began to grin as soon as he came into | 


the room, and Pa Pettibone looked so very 


mysterious that Uncle Joe suspected something at | 


once. 

‘“‘What is it? Might as well out with it and be 
done with it, because you know you can’t keep in 
long!”’ laughed Uncle Joe. 

“I know what ’tis,”’ screamed Julia Ann, “it’s 
a surprise! They’ve been at it all the while you’ve 
been gone.”’ 

Ma Pettibone got up and motioned Uncle Joe to 
follow her. The whole family followed him. 

“It's a room for you, Uncle Joe,”’ she said, 
throwing open the door of what had been known 
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| Can man produce such a light? Recent inves- 
tigations in electricity seem to promise that light 
without heat is not hopelessly beyond the reach 
of human genius. 


—_2-o————__—___— 


GIVE TO CASAR-—AND TO GOD. 


All is God’s, and yet ‘tis true 

All we have is Cwxsar’s,too. . 

All is Cresar’s; and what odds, 

So tong as Ceesar’s self is God's? 
—Richard Crashaw. 
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| THE COLONEL’S CANOE. 


| What Jeanne knew about it.— What she discovered about 
| herself. 


‘Jeanne! Billy wants to see you in the colonel’s 
|camp!’’ called the chore-boy, thrusting his torn 
| hat into the dining-room doer. 
| Jeanne stepped across to the colonel’s camp—a 
pretty rustic cabin next to the main hotel. 
| ‘Take a seat, Jeanne,” said Billy, motioning | 
| her toadeerskin couch. Jeanne had often dusted | 





The colonel would not have given Jeanne credit | them. Some ten years before it had been dammed 


for the ability to do a desperate thing. He prided 
himself on his power to read character; he also 
considered himself an adept in detecting guilt, in 
‘‘putting two and two together," as he called it. 
He came to Billy’s every summer for the hunting 
and fishing, but this was the first time he had 
ever encountered Jeanne there. 

She was one of the “‘help,” and he set her down 
at a glance as a commonplace girl—a good- 
natured, half-formed, rather timid young person 
—rather pretty, he thought once, when he saw her 
excited over something. But there was “nothing 
to her, nothing to her,’’ he said. 

It is true Jeanne had only a girlish face, with 
really nothing marked about it. 
had failed to notice the fine width of her head, and 
the squareness of her jaw, whose youthful curves 
deceived, giving little hint of the iron that lay 
somewhere in her character. 

The colonel had not looked into her heredity, by 
the way. 
who lived on a hunting-range, twenty miles north, 


, | . al 
for years as the ‘“one-too-many bedroom,”’ so | and swept the colonel’s camp, but she had never | far back in the woods. He was a Frenchman, 


calied because they had never been able to furnish 
it. ‘*We thought, pa and I did, that it would be 
real nice for you to have a room down-stairs, all 
to yourself, so we fixed this up for you.” 

Uncle Joe looked in with a countenance that 
beamed like a full moon. There was a bright, 
pretty carpet on the floor, a big rocking-chair and 
a lounge that looked very comfortable, a bed with 
Ma Pettibone’s wonderful crazy-quilt on it, and 
other things useful and pretty, down to a package 
of his favorite tobacco and a bundle of clay pipes. 

‘Well, I declare!”” exclaimed Uncle Joe, with 
a delight equal to Julia Ann’s in the possession of 
her big doll. ‘Now aint that just. gay ? 
what I’ve always wanted. How'd yon know that, 
I'd like to know ?”’ 

‘We surmised it,’’ answered Ma Pettibone. 
“I’m awful glad it suits you, Uncle Joe. We did 
our best to make it look nice, and be comfortable. 


We were afraid you’d pop in on us before we got | 


it done.”’ 

*Couldn’t have thought of anything that would 
suit me better,” declared Uncle Joe. ‘‘But it must 
have cost quite a considerable to fix it up. It 
would be just like you, ma and pa, to go and 
spend your money on somebody else.” 

“What if we did?’ laughed Pa Pettibone. 
“You haven’t been a-spending anything on us, I 
reckon? Do you suppose we were going to have 
things all go one way ?”’ 


It’s just | 





| before been asked to sit down in it—not with the 
| colonel in the room, at any rate. 

There seemed to her to be a queer stillness in 
the room, such as she had felt just before a squall | 


fumbling his watch-chain. He did not look at 
her, but kept his eyes on Billy. 

“Jeanne,” began Billy, in a voice which he 
seemed to try to make soft, “have you seen 
anything of the colonel’s canoe ?” | 

Jeanne started. Was the colonel’s canoe | 
missing? The colonel was looking at her now. 
| ‘No, Billy, I haven't,” she answered, with 
almost a gasp, for that canoe was the admiration 
of her heart. 

Billy looked at the colonel, seemingly in dread 
of continuing. Then he went on, apprehen- 
sively, ‘You don’t know where it is, Jeanne? 
Nothing about it?” 

“No, Billy. The last I saw it was out on the 
| float with the rowboats, and that was day before 
| yesterday, in the morning.” 

Here the colonel cleared his throat, and brought 
the front legs of his chair to the floor. 

“Did I not see you tampering with it on the 
| float a day or two ago?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. I was just looking at it,’’ replied | 
Jeanne, without the trepidation he had expected. | 
She had recovered from the shock which the news 
lof the loss of the canoe had caused, and the | 





but had married a New England woman, fairly 


| intelligent, ambitious, and well-balanced, with a 


keen taste for nature and free life. 
The mother had given Jeanne an inheritance 


had given a quick, proud, sensitive, yet forgiving 
nature, a strong will, and a temper which at times 
was headlong. Jeanne had led a wild, free life; 
set traps with her father; tracked deer; was 
afraid of nothing; knew every foot of the range; 
was equally at home by starlight or sunlight. 
Billy had known her from childhood, when he 
was only a guide and tramped in to their place on 
snowshoes. Now he was the proprietor of a big 
log hotel and six rustic camps on an island in 


But the colonel | 


She was the daughter of Jean Jacques, | 








| at its lower end for logging purposes, and rising, 
| had flooded back into the forest. The dead trees 
| still stood, a leafless water forest. 

| Jeanne’s face was not quite so hard as it had 
| been. She was alone with the night, and was 
| always at her best so. 

| Now then, colonel,’’ she said, “you'll have a 
hunt that'll be a hunt for your old canoe. No, 
| you’re not an old canoe, either—you’re a dear!’’ 
| she added impulsively, patting the nose of the 
| dainty thing, ‘‘and I hate to leave you here—but 
| I'm going on up the river home, and then I’m 
| going to write to the colonel to hunt for his canoe 
in the North Deadwood. 

‘‘He’ll have lots of fun.”’ She almost smiled, 
then added severely, ‘‘I’ll teach him that when I 
take a canoe I take it, and let him know about it, 
| too. They'll find out that when I do anything, I 
| mean business !”’ 

Was Jeanne trying to urge her anger a little? 
“T’ll have to wait here until daylight,’ she 
| thought; ‘I can never find the mouth of the river 
| in the dark through this stuff.” 

| She sat ‘still a long time—not sleepy. She 
seemed to be thinking. Suddenly she raised her 
| head. A clear, joyous trill from a bird had said 


| it was morning. It looked just as dark to 


on the lake. The colonel sat over by the fireplace, | which was far from commonplace; her father | Jeanne, though. 


But presently, in a gap in the mountains, there 
| came just a suggestion of light. Jeanne brushed 
| her hands across her eyes. Slowly, reluctantly, it 
| grew. The lake became white under its touch; 
slow clouds trailed down over the mountains; the 
sweet, still water mirrored them again and again; 
blue herons rose laboriously from the tops of the 
| dead trees and circled away; there was a mystic 
| hush over the place—the solemnity of a day just 
| born. Jeanne’s soul was quieted; she felt deeply 





Mochunk Lake. Being in much tribulation that | the sacred time. 
summer over the non-appearance of a chamber-| “It seems *most like being at church—like 
maid he had ‘‘contracted’’ for, in desperation he | people I’ve read about,’’ she murmured, with 
wrote to Jeanne, begging her to come for a month | wide, dreamy eyes. She seemed to have forgotten 
or two, at least. Partly from curiosity, partly | that she must tie up the colonel’s canoe and be 
because she wanted the money, Jeanne went. off. Finally she turned and saw the canoe. 
At eleven o’clock in the night there was still a| ‘I can’t do it! I can’t leave you here,’ 
dim light in Jeanne’s room. All the rest of the | said contemplatively, her chin in her hands. 
island was in darkness, and its inhabitants were “Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ said a voice within her. 
asleep. Jeanne was moving around in her room, | ‘‘You said you were a thief awhile ago.” 


’ 


she 





| touching everything with the peculiar light touch 


of stealth. She had filled a canvas bag with her 
clothes, and now stood with her rod and gun, by 
the door. She was packing up. : 

She put her hand carefully on the door-latch. 


The next day Uncle Silas Wood, “shaving | colonel’s manner arotised her into meeting his | Billy’s window, just opposite ber cabin, was wide 


dropped in’’ on the Pettibones, went home and 
made the following report to his wife : 

“It’s as good as a circus to see those Pettibones. 
Such a happy set of critters! 
dinner when I got there, and the table was just 


| eyes fully and bluntly, as she spoke. 
“You see, Jeanne,” spoke up Billy quickly, 
“the colonel went for ducks, with Johnny Rollins 


They were eating | guiding him, day before yesterday, just after | time she raised the latch. 


| dinner. That’s the last the colonel remembers 


open. Fearfully she pressed the latch. Horrors! 
It seemed to click like a pistol. 

She waited a long time, breathless. The next 
She wished she could 


remember whether the door squeaked or not. 


Was blue-eyed, sweet-natured Jeanne coming 
| back ? Had she been to church in the Deadwood ? 
| I guess I’ve done a mean trick!” burst out all 
the Jeannes, finally. “I’m worse than they 
| thought I was! I sneaked off in the night— 
| sn-e-aked off! I guess I’m not so fine and 
| honest as I thought.”’ 

The real Jeanne had awakened. The clear iake 
| had mirrored her deed and sent it back to her. 
| I’ve got to go back,” she thought, frightened. 
| Suddenly she grasped the oars vigorously. 

“It can’t be more than four o’clock now. 


gay with new dishes. ‘You don’t use ’em ev’ry | seeing of the canoe, and he's been searching high 
day, do you?’ says I. ‘Of course we do,’ says | and low, and asked every hand on the place, and 


Cautiously, slowly, she pulled on it. Cr-r-r-ack! | 
Her heart was in her mouth. Billy must have| Perhaps J can get back before any one is up. 


Uncle Joe. ‘What’s the use of having things if 
you don’t take the good of ’em as you go ‘long? 
I don’t believe it pays to get things for looks,’ 
says he, ‘or for company. Your own family 
ought to be the best company in the world, and if 
you've got anything to enjoy, now’s the time to 
enjoy it, for mebbe we can’t to-morrow, or next | 
week,’ says he, and I don’t know but he was | 
right. ‘ 
“That July Ann’s going to be just like the rest 
of ’em,’’ he went on, ‘‘for she up and says, says 
she, ‘Victuals taste better out of nice things, don’t 
they, ma?’ and Uncle Joe laughed and teehee’d 
over it as if the young one had said something 
smart. ‘She’s sensible,’ says he. And it’s just 
the same with the front room as ‘tis with the 
dishes. They've got it fixed up real scrumptious, 
and they use it every day. ‘Wouldn’t give two 
cents for a front room if we didn’t use it,’ says 
Ma Pettibone. ‘What's the sense of having things 
nice just for visitors ?’ 

“And they’ve been and fixed up a room for 
Uncle Joe, and it looks good, too,’ the report 
continued, ‘“‘such a kind of make-yourself-com- 
fortable air about it, you know—and the fun of 
the thing is, they did it with money he gave ’em, 
I know well enough; but he don’t say anything 
about that, but tells how they just went and spent 
their money on him, and says Uncle Joe to me in 
a whisper, ‘That’s the way with both of ’em— 
always thinking of other folks’s comfort more than 
their own.’” Exen E. Rexrorp. 


* 
+> 


LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT. 


One of the greatest mysteries of nature is con- | 





tained in the little firefly. That insect produces | show it. 
light without heat, and man would like to know | a steady fury within. 
how to do the same thing on a larger scale. 

Light and heat are both forms of radiant energy | colonel, said quietly, “I know where your canoe 


whose differences of effect upon our senses de- 
pends upon the difference in the lengths of the 
undulations of the ether to which they are due. 
Light waves are short, heat waves are longer. 


Only those undulations whose wave-lengths fall | against the wall, motionless for two hours, until | water. 


| they say not one of them has ever touched the 
thing except you. 

‘‘Now, what the colonel’s looking to is this, | 
| Jeanne,”"—here Billy modulated his voice still | 
more,—‘‘that you've got something to do with 
that canoe’s being gone. He spoke to me about 
it, and I said, ‘I don’t believe so, colonel. 


Jeanne’s one of the squarest girls you'll find in a | 


| year’s travel.’ 

“But,”’ proceeded Billy, ‘the colonel looks to 
| the fact of how awful tickled you were over that | 
| canoe, and how you told some of the help that you 

were just hankering to paddle it. All these things 
make him kind of put two and two together, as 

he says; and I, knowing that you aren’t afraid of 
| thunder and lightning and hail and brimstone—I 
| allowed to the colonel that you might have been 
| trying the canoe a little and got it stove in on the 
rocks, getting landed somewhere, and left it there, 
too scared to know what to do. 

“That's what I allowed to the colonel,’’ con- 
cluded Billy, ‘‘and ’twould be better for you to | 
own up, Jeannie, and let me help you out of the 
scrape, for it’s likely I can straighten out a hole | 
or two myself.”’ 

Here Billy raised his eyes for the first time and 
looked at the girl. There was little change in her | 
face. At the beginning of Billy’s talk her eyes | 
had suddenly lighted up as though something had 
flashed upon her. An expression of conviction 
followed that, which ended in a half-contemptu- 
ous smile. 

But as Billy continued her face grew very still. 
It did not look troubled, nor afraid. One hand 
rested lightly on her knee. Her eyes were far 
| away, and quiet. No one would have known that | 








her jaw was tightly set—she was too proud to | 
But that strange stillness in her face hid 


She rose from the couch, and, looking at and 

| is. You will find it some time,’’ and, turning on 

| her heel, walked out of the room. She went 
straight to her own cabin and bolted the door. 

She sat in her room, on the floor, with her back 


heard it! She listened; not a thing was stirring 
—not a sound. She went back into the room and 
took two towels from the washstand. These she 
tied around her feet, to muffle them on the board 
walk. Her bag in one hand and her rod and gun 


I’ve got to go, anyway, no matter if they are,” 
she thought with a groan. Her strong arms sent 
the oars through the water with desperation. 
| «if I get there in time I’ll not tell the colonel, 
| *cause it’s my own business,”’ she thought. 


in the other, she started, balancing herself | It was not easy pulling, but at half-past five, 
cautiously, step by step. Under Billy’s window | Jeanne, all in a glow, sent the two boats under the 
she stopped—not a sound. The lake lay like | repair-shed. She tied them, and picking up her 


| days before, for future repairs. 
| which had picked up the colonel and Johnny 


glass, dimly, in the breathless stillness. 

Safely she crossed the narrow swing-bridge 
which led from the island to the mainland. Tak- 
ing off the towels and gathering them up with her 
other things, she groped her way to a little pier, 
where Billy kept the two tiny steamers which 
carried his mail and transported his passengers. 

One of: them lay outside, moored to the pier. 
The other had been run under a rough shied, 
which ran out on the other side of the pier, two 
This was the one 


Roilins on their homeward way with the ducks. 


Jeanne stepped on board the little steamer. It | 


was pitch-dark. She crept to the stern, and 
fumbled at some ropes. She gave a cry of joy 


|as she drew in one rope to its end and felt—the 
dainty nose of the colonel’s canoe! 


Johnny Rollins had tied it to the stern of the 
steamfer, of course, when she picked them up. 
This was what had caused the sudden flash on 
Jeanne’s face when Billy mentioned the duck 
hunt. She knew the steamer had gone in for 
repairs. The colonel must have forgotten all 
about it, and Rollins had been away ever since, 
guiding another sportsman. 

Jeanne unloosed the canoe and the rowboat, 
which was always kept astern of thé steamer. 
She threw her things into the rowboat and, 
jumping in, brought the canoe astern and fastened 


| it. Then she pushed off with an oar and rowed 


away, the colonel's canoe gliding after her like a 
silent spirit. 

Not a breath of air! 
enchanting night. 
lake. It was so still that the rhythmical click of 
Jeanne’s oars was carried far over the smooth 
Steadily on they clicked, for two hours, 


It was a strange, warm, 


within certain narrow limits affect the human eye the twilight deepened into night. The usual kind- | in a straight line, north, to the head of the lake. 


as light. 


| hearted, blue-eyed Jeanne was gone. Her eyes 


It is said that less than one per cent. of the| were dark with wrath, and there was a heavy | 


energy of a gas flame goes to produce the light 
for which it is burned. Yet experiments appear 
to show that all of the vibrations of the ether 
produced by.the illuminating apparatus of the 
firefly fall within the wave-lengths that cause the 
sensation of light. 

Nature has given to that minute creature a 
piece of machinery which wastes nothing. 


frown between them. Her whole face was full of 
hatred and passionate anger. The proud, sensi- 
tive girl had been stung to the quick. | 

The unusual Jeanne, the Jeanne of half a dozen | 
times in her life, was in full sway. She would 
have her will, come what might. Unreasoning, 
| urged only by her passion, she was bent on a| 
desperate thing. 





Suddenly, swish-h-h! went the boat against 
something. ‘Ha!’’ said Jeanne, with a sigh of 
relief, letting the oars drop, ‘‘we’re here.” 


The boat had rubbed along the naked, half- | 


rotten trunk of a tree, standing in the lake. As it 
drifted slowly on, similar trees sprang up all 
around her, whose naked arms seemed to reach 
out and enclose her. She was in ‘‘the Deadwood.”’ 

These spectral giants bad not sprung up from 
the lake bottom—the lake had encroached on 


The clouds hung low to the | 


| things, almost ran for the island. She slipped 
into her room unseen, sat down, and wrote on a 
| slip of paper: 
‘You will find your canoe in the repair-shed. 
“JEANNE.” 
| This she tucked under the colonel’s door, and 
| went on about her work. 

Two hours later, as the colonel was stepping 
out for his breakfast, he found the note. He read 
it on the porch. 

“Ho! Ho! That’s where the young rascal hid 
it, is it? Ho! Ho! The repair-shed! Damaged 
so it needs the repair-shed!’”’ He immediately 
hunted up Billy and showed him the note. 

‘“‘Well, colonel, that’s what I allowed,” said 
Billy with a sigh. Then he added extenuatingly, 
‘“Jeanne’s smart as a steel trap! Pretty cute in 
| her to take it to the repair-shed, hey, colonel ?”’ 

“Come over and see if you can fix her up,” 
grumbled the colonel. 

They went to the repair-shed and stepped on the 
steamer. The moment the colonel saw the row- 
boat and the canoe side by side, a change swept 
over his face. The whole thing flashed upon him 
instantly. ‘Rollins be hanged!” he burst out 
furiously, glaring at the canoe. ‘‘He left it here!” 

They were not anxious to go back, but they 
had already stayed in the shed as long as they 
well could, so they started for the island. 

“Hello! Here’s a good towel all over mud! 
Wonder how it got here?’ said Billy, as he 
picked up one of Jeanne’s foot-pads. ‘‘1’ll take it 
back and have it put in the wash,” he thought. 

They hoped they might not immediately 
encounter Jeanne, who was hoping she might not 
encounter them. But the island was small, and 
just as they rounded the end of the colonel’s 
camp, Jeanne rounded the other, and they met 
face to face on the porch. 

Jeanne started violently at sight of the towel 
and became crimson to the roots of her hair. The 
two men flushed and looked painfully uneasy. 
Altogether they were a very sheepish three. 

“It’s all right, Jeanne. Thank you, Jeanne. 
We beg your pardon,”’ said the colonel. 

‘‘Here’s a towel I found over in the woods,” 
said Billy, in his softest voice. ‘Will you please 
put it in the wash, Jeanne ?”’ 

And no one except that little dawn-bird up in 
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the Deadwood ever knew what made such dark | into so dark a hole, the man, after many menaces, | 


circles under Jeanne’s eyes that day—she hadn’t 
slept a wink all night! [Larrea SmiTn GREER. 
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IN THE BAY OF NAPLES. 


Here Ischia smiles o’er liquid miles, 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 


Selected. — Thomas Buchanan Read. 
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A ROMO-KELP. 
My Great-Uncle’s Narrative. 
In Six Chapters. —Chapter V. 
The Recapture of the “ Philadelphia."’ 


Perhaps the tiger could see Ben, but he could not 
distinguish so much as the outline of the tiger. 
He scarcely dared move lest it should try to get at 
him, and break the infirm rope with which it was 
tied. Occasionally Ben heard the beast yawn, as 
if uneasy. Still the dark courtyard remained 
unpeopled, though sounds of singing and merry- 


| was now breaking, but he had lost his way, and so 





making came from other parts of the great walled 
castle. 

So still was the courtyard that Ben could catch | 
the. sound of the great brute’s 
nails on the curbstone of the 
fountain. This filled him with 
unspeakable dread, and he felt 
not the least sensation of drow- 
siness. 

As the night advanced, the 
tiger grew more restless. Ben 
could hear him making short 
bounds to and fro. What if its 
weight should come heavily on 
the rope? Suddenly Ben thought 
he heard its feet pattering on the 
flagstones. In terror lest it had 
broken loose and would come 
to him, he planted both his feet 
against the wall in which the 
staple of his chain was set, and 
threw his weight against it. 

Much to his surprise, the sta- 
ple gave way so abruptly that 
he measured his length on the 
pavement, and bumped his head 
grievously against the edge of 
the fountain basin. He was up 
in an instant, listening anxiously 
to ascertain if the tiger were ap- 
proaching. Then he took his 
chain in his hands and made for 
a flight of stone stairs which he 
had seen when the black passed 
with the torch. 

The stairs led to the balcony of 
the second story above the court- 
yard. Here the light was a little 
better than below, and he found 
an iron ladder that led to the 
Nat roof of the house. He 
climbed up till] he was sure that 
the tiger could not reach him, 
and then sat down on the para- 
pet and looked about. 

There was no moon, but the 
stars shone dimly. He could 
make out the faint shimmer of 
the water in the harbor below, 
and distinguish the dark outline 
of the captured frigate and some 
other vessels. A few lights 
showed faintly here and there on the shipping. 

After a leisurely look around, Ben set off to walk 
along the roofs, which were very extensive, for 
the buildings were so connected that one might go 
from one side of the castle to another on the roofs. | 

Coming to the outer wall of the castle, on the side 
next the city, Ben dropped from the roof of the 
bashaw’s stable to a heap of refuse outside, and 
escaped without injury, although the fall was fully 
twenty-five feet. He strongly wished to go to the 
Danish’consul! and his kind wife, but the reflection 
that his return must embarrass if not endanger 
them, led him to turn away. 

Mrs. Nissen had told him where lay the house in 
which the Americans from the captured frigate 
Philadelphia were confined, and he thought he 
might possibly join these fellow-countrymen. 
Accordingly he went toward that quarter, carrying | 
the end of his chain in his hand. But he had not 
gone far when a pack of four savage dogs assailed | 
him clamorously. 

The streets of Tripoli were at that time patrolled | 
by only a few Moorish watchmen, who carried | 
lanterns. To assist them in overhauling offenders, | 
each had a pack of fierce dogs that would attack a 
man at their masters’ bidding, and often without. it. | 

Ben laid about him so vigorously with the end of 
his chain that the barking was speedily changed to | 
wild yelps. Still the dogs sprang at him, though | 
the boy smote them with the chain time and again, 
until he heard a shout near by, and guessed that | 
the watchmen were coming. The boy glanced | 
around for some place of refuge. | 

Now the northerly side of that street was not | 
built upon, but was encumbered with the ruins of | 
old houses and heaps of earth from excavations. | 
Backing along a kind of alley through these 
broken mounds, Ben soon saw a dark hole which 
seemed like the mouth of a tunnel into one of the 
heaps. Underfoot there was a wooden platform. | 
He entered the orifice, still striking at the dogs and | 
feeling his way cautiously backward. 

But on a sudden some portion of the supporting | 
timberwork sank under him, and he fell with it to | 
a depth of four or five yards, into a black, musty 
cavern. Though much shaken, he was little injured. 

He had fallen into an old nuhalgul, or barley pit. 
Formerly, to guard against starvation during 
possible sieges, the bashaws had laid up great 
quantities of wheat and barley inside the walls. 
Grain well-stored in this manner keeps for many 
years. 

Ben soon heard the shouts of a watchman 
demanding who was below; but he kept quiet, and 
Was not seen, although the patrol lowered his lan- 
tern into the pit. Apparently afraid to go down 





| Cowdery, shaking his head. 








took himself off, and called his dogs away. Half | 
an hour passed before Ben deemed it prudent to | 
clamber out by means of a timber which he raised 
onend. Then he found that his yellow silk trousers, 
morocco shoes and gorgeous pale-green burnous 
had suffered wofully, which rendered him still 
more loath to present himself before Mrs. Nissen. 
After some thought, Ben sensibly decided to go 
back to the castle and claim the protection which 
the bashaw had promised to accord him. Day 


he wandered through narrow streets for some time 
before reaching the castle gateway. It was still 
closed; scarcely any one was yet astir. But a man | 
in European dress, with a leathern case in his hand, 
appeared, and, like Ben, stood awaiting the opening | 
of the gate. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Ben, sure that he 
beheld an American. 

The man looked at the boy sharply, then at his 
Moorish dress. ‘You are not a Moor?” he said. 

“No, 1 am an American. My name is Benjamin 
Franklin Beckwith.” 

“Mine is Cowdery—Dr. Jonathan Cowdery. But 
you seem to have turned Moor.” 

“Yes, they licked me till I did,” replied Ben. 
“And now they chain me up like a dog. Last night 
they put me to sleep with a tiger. They only tied 
the tiger with a rope, but they chained me. I heard 





Watching the Conflict. 


the tiger slipping his moorings, so I pulled out the | 
staple and climbed out over the top of the house; 
but I don’t dare do anything except go back. 
There’s no chance of escape.” 

“I’m sorry you turned Moor,” said Doctor 
“But I haven’t turned so much that a Yankee 
jacket wouldn’t turn me back!” exclaimed Ben. | 
“T only said ‘Con-maura,’ and I guess you would | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


named Delfico, who had married into the bashaw’s | 


family. There were two Greeks, one a gunner,a 
Turk, a Spaniard and a Scotchman. 
This last was a man whom Ben was glad to see! 


| The boy had been aboard but a few minutes when 


he heard himself accosted in English by a man in 
Moorish garb, like himself. It was the Scotchman, 
one of the younger sailors of the Cynthia, named 
Murray Bayrick. Ben had never been very inti- 
mate with Bayrick on the Cynthia, but met him 
now with great joy. 

“Aweel, aweel, laddie,” said Bayrick. “Wha’d 
*a’ thoucht o’ seein’ ye here in sic a fine green 
greatcoat! Have they made ye prince o’ Tripoli?” 

For reply Ben pulled off his shoe and displayed 
the soles of his feet, whereupon Bayrick slipped 
off one of his own shoes, exhibiting a sole still 
somewhat ridged. 

“Dinna ye think these turban-folk hae a persua- 
sive way for leadin’ a puir unbeliever to alter his 
views?” the Scot remarked, dryly. 

Murray Bayrick had been made a gunner, for the 
Moors, in general, were unskilful in gunnery, and 
the bashaw depended largely on foreign renegados 
to train and aim bis cannon. 
of powder that he would allow no target practice. 
When the crew of the Timolao drilled, which was 
rarely, the charges, after loading, were withdrawn 
from the guns, instead of being discharged. 

For uniform Ben received a dull red caftan, 
belted over a pair of blue cotton 
trousers, a yellow turban, and a 
red belt and sabre. He was 
much pleased to be aboard the 
vessel, for Murray Bayrick and 
he were permitted to bunk to 
gether; and although the food 
was meagre, there was little 


lay at anchor about fifty yards 
astern of the Philadelphia. Some 


ever. 

Ben had been aboard of the 
Timolao little more than a week, 
and had just turned in from his 
watch, one chilly February night, 
when loud shouts rose on deck, 
followed instantly by the pipe 


quarters. 


bled Murray Bayrick, sleepily. 
“What the mischief is a’ this 
aboot?” but Ben and he hurried 
to their stations at the twelve 
pounder amidships. 

Their Florentine reis was 


ish, partly in Italian. Some of 
the erew were hauling at the 
xebee’s cables; others were 
fetching ammunition from the 
magazine; but in the darkness of 


feet away from their own deck. 
Suddenly a musket flashed 
from the great dark frigate in 
front of them; then another and 
another. Instantly, on all sides, 


from the castle wall above them, 
rose the hoarse cry, “Ameri 
canos |! Americanos !” 

Near the frigate Ben now dis 
cerned by the flashes a small 
two-masted craft, and saw sail 
ors aboard her hauling smartly 
at lines. A moment later she 
ran into the Philadelphia with a crash; and at the 
same instant rose a clear, sharp shout of “Board! 
Board her, now! Board!” 

Now the flashes of gunnery were incessant as 
the bluejackets swarmed over the frigate’s rail, 


| led by a bareheaded young officer who looked to 


be at once all coolness, courage and energy. Thus 
Ben saw Lieutenant Stephen Decatur in action! 
From all sides arose shouting and an indescriba- 


Such was the scarcity | 


hard work on the xebec, which | 


fighting was near at hand, how- | 


and nuba calling all hands to | 


“The noisy caterans!” grum.- | 


shouting orders, partly in Moor- | 


the night little could be seen fifty | 


Philadelphia, if possible, but failing that, to destroy 
her by means of a quantity of tar and other com 
bustibles brought on board the Jntrepid. It was, 
therefore, his first care, after driving the Tripoli 
tan crew overboard, to look to the frigate’s moor 
ings. But he found four anchors out with chain 
cables, and also other lines exterf@ing away to 
staples in the stone revetment beneath the castle 
wall. To sever the chains or weigh all the anchors 
would require time; and time there was not. 

He had searcely made these observations when 
from the castle ramparts, hardly five hundred feet 
away, fifty cannon opened fire on the Philadelphia, 
and every Tripolitan ship in the harbor which could 
bring its guns to bear, followed suit. Solid shot 
and grape rained upon the frigate, cutting her 
rigging, chipping her spars and glancing along her 
deck. 

Perceiving that what was done must be done in 


brief space, Decatur gave the order to carry the 
combustibles aboard the Philadelphia. This was 
rapidly done; and although a hail of missiles swept 
both the frigate and the ketch, not an American 
was struck. The tar and bundles of rags saturated 
with oil were stowed between decks, fore and aft 

and with his own hand Decatur applied the torch. 

Flames broke out with a rapidity that startled 
even the Americans, and smoke in frightful black 
volumes burst forth from the hatchways and gun 
ports. Almost before the lines and grapnels which 
made the Intrepid fast to the frigate could be cut, 
the men hurried aboard her, and the little craft 
pushed clear, with her rigging badly scorched. 

Six galleys and gunboats, full of Tripolitans who 
had rallied and approached under oars, with the 
intention of boarding and recapturing the frigate, 
were compelled by the flames to draw off. Mean 
time fully a hunded of the castle guns were thun 
dering at point-blank range, firing alike on friend 
and foe, but so badly served that most of the balls 
passed twenty feet over the deck of the ketch. 

Her sweeps were quickly set, and under the 
impulse of thirty strong pairs of tugging arms, the 
Intrepid moved gracefully out from under the very 
walls of the bashaw’s castle, while the Philadelphia, 
now ablaze, aloft and below, brilliantly lighted up 
the whole harbor, the grim old castle walls, the 
city, and all the shipping in the port. 

The Timolao had joined in the general cannonade. 
Her guns were turned first at short range on the 
| Philadelphia, then on the Jntrepid as it was rowed 
away. Ben and Murray Bayrick were obliged to 
do duty at their gun, but they aimed as they pleased, 
}and after every shot from his twelve-pounder, 
Murray muttered to Ben in low tones, “That ball 
won’t hurt ’em!” or “That ball will go a hundred 
foot wide!” 

In the confusion, noise and glare, little notice 
was taken of this queer marksmanship by either 
the reis, or other Tripolitans. Probably many of 
the bashaw’s cannon were served in much the 
same way that night, which would explain the 
wonderful escape of the Intrepid. The Timolao, 
indeed, received rougher usage. 

( A. 


(To be continued.) 


STEPHENS. 
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PIONEER PIGS. 


The agricultural Discovery of Peter Scudder, Jr. 


from the bashaw’s vessels and | 


Last year my neighbor, Peter Scudder, who lives 
not far from an inlet of beautiful Puget Sound, 
| wished to “prove up” for his homestead, but could 
not see how he was to find time for making the 
| necessary improvements. He and his family had 
| lived on the land for five years, but Peter had 
never been free to make a complete clearing. 
| I presume that everybody knows what “proving 
up” means, but perhaps it may be well to explain 
the term. It signifies the proceedings and evidence 
by which a settler satisfies Uncle Sam’s agents 
| that he has so lived on and improved his claim as 
| to be legally entitled to a free homestead. 
Peter has an extensive and increasing assortment 
of fine children, but they are all too young for hard 
| work. To keep them clad and fed he must go to 


have said it, too, if a big ruffian had stood battering | ble uproar. Cannon boomed from the castle wall | logging camps in winter, and at other times work 


your feet with a cudgel.” 


|}above them; both from the 


walls and from the 


| for his neighbors when he can thus earn a dollar. 


“Perhaps I should,” replied the doctor, more | Moorish war-ships swelled the cry, “The Ameri- | With rifle or fishing-net he procures much food, 


kindly. “Now, my boy, I'll tell you who I am. 1) 
was surgeon on board the Philadelphia. The 
Moors robbed me and made me prisoner till a few | 
days ago, and then asked me to attend the bashaw’s | 
sick child. So I go into the castle three or four 
times aday. The child is getting better, and I’m 
in some favor, so you had better come in with me, | 
and I'll speak a good word for you if I get a 


| chance.” 


But when the gate opened, the guards on duty 
seized Ben immediately, and some who stood by | 
burst into shouts of laughter. They were very 
glad to see him, because the tiger hud been found | 
loose in the courtyard that morning, and the blacks 
supposed he had breakfasted on Ben. So they | 
feared they would get the bastinado when Ben 
should be asked for by the bashaw. 

They danced around him in glee, provided him 
with a hearty breakfast, and took off the anklet 
and chain. 

Later in the day a Neapolitan interpreter came 
to the boy, and in imperfect English bade him tell 
what the marabout and the guardian-of-the-graves 
had done to him, and all about the gold stirrup and 
horseshoe. Ben told the whole story, omitting 
only the fact that he had been inside the chiaih’s 
harem, which he suppressed by advice of Mr. | 
Nissen. 

When he asked what would be done to the two 
villains, the Neapolitan shrugged his shoulders and 
clapped his hands around his throat, from which 
Ben understood that they would be strangled if 
caught. Perhaps they were—Ben never knew, 
because he was sent that evening on board one 
of the bashaw’s armed xebecs to serve at a gun. 

The xebec Timalao was a Greek-built craft of 
about eighty tons’ burden, with three masts, having 
both square and lateen sails. She had been cap. | 
fured from the Venetians, and she carried three | 
brass guns, two twelve-pounders amidships, and a 
twenty-six-pounder on a swivel carriage forward | 
of the foremast. The crew consisted of fifty-eight 
men, mostly Tripolitans; but the reis, or captain, 
Was a Florentine “renegado,” or convert to Islam, 


| agape with astonishment. 


cans! The Americans!” 


Decatur, with a crew of seventy marines and a 
Sicilian pilot, in the ketch Intrepid, had entered 
the harbor after nightfall. Disguised as a Tripoli- 
tan vessel they had approached the Philadelphia, 
and succeeded in making fast to her before the 
Tripolitans were aware of the ruse. Now they 
boarded the frigate with an impetuosity that struck 
terror to the surprised corsairs. 

As Ben Beckwith and Murray Bayrick stood at 
quarters, by their gun, on the deck of the Timolao, 
they saw something of the short, fierce conflict on 
the Philadelphia. Decatur gained the waist of the 
ship, and shouting, ‘““Now then, my men, at them!” 
charged upon the corsair crew. There was a clash 
of sabre blades; pistols and carbines cracked 
sharply, and Yankee hurrahs and Moorish yells 
blent in wild discord. 

The crews of the bashaw’s other vessels stood 
They knew not what to 
do. Once the reis of the Timolao gave the order 
to fire, but countermanded it next moment, fearing 
lest he should kill more friends than foes. On the 
frigate the combatants were now fighting, hand to 
hand, in indiseriminate melée. 

At one time Decatur seemed to fall, with Moorish 
scimetars flashing all about him. But the young 
hero was upon his feet again next moment, dealing 
mighty blows. The Tripolitans gave ground before 
him as cur dogs before a mastiff; many jumped 
overboard to escape the cutlasses and boarding- 
pikes of the Americans, and oh, how Ben and the 
Scot rejoiced and longed to be fighting beside their 
natural friends! 

Many of the corsairs took refuge below decks; 
but Decatur and his men followed like fire, and in 
a few minutes the demoralized Tripolitans began 
leaping out of the gun-ports. In Jess than five 
minutes the American hero, with his seventy 
marines, had completely cleared the frigate of at 
least two hundred and fifty foes. About twenty of 
them had been killed, thrice as many wounded, 
and the others had jumped into the sea. 

Decatur’s orders had been to bring out the 





| and sells a good deal of it in the Tacoma market. 
At odd times he had cleared the large timber and 
| stumps from several acres of his claim. He had 
| also piled and fired the big roots. He had even 
| grubbed up about an acre of the small roots of 
| the huckleberry, hazel, mountain balm, madroia 
| and willow; but the giant fern flourished exceed 
| ingly on the slowly made clearing, and how to get 
| rid of its roots Peter did not know. Perhaps he 
| could not have “proved up” but for the shrewdness 
of young Peter, his twelve-year-old son. 

The giant fern and its root seem to grow by leaps 
and bounds. Those who fight the fern in stalk do 
80 by various methods, but none is thoroughly 
effective. After a fire has passed over the ground, 
destroying all vegetation, this fern soon shows that 
its roots have not suffered in vigor. 

Peter the elder is so honest a man that he would 
not even try to prove up without feeling sure that 
he had fairly complied with the law. Therefore he 
must make such a clearing as would yield a crop. 

“What kind of a crop, father?” asked Peter the 
younger one night. 

“A crop of useful food, of course.” 

“Aint pig-feed useful ?” 

“Why, of course pig-feed is useful.” 

“Well, aint fern roots pig-feed?” 

“No, nonsense, boy!” said the father, with vexa 
tion. 

“But they are,” insisted the boy. “I saw two 
young pigs rooting ’em up like sixty to-day.” 

“Oh yes, maybe, but that isn’t the kind of pig 
feed that will do to prove up on. ‘Tisn’t culti 
vated. The land’s wild. Fern roots are just a part 
of its wildness. A good bit of land has got to be 
cleared clean of them and plowed before I could 
| undertake to prove up.” 
| Over this information young Peter fell into deep 








| 
> 
| 


thought. He slept on it. Next morning, after his 
father had come to work on my place, the boy 
proceeded to action. Soon his mother heard a loud 
| squealing from the two small pigs that her husband 
| had purchased some weeks earlier. 
One of young Peter’s duties was to keep an eye 
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on the nechens when hae were stows ed to roam | first-rate laborer could not have done so much in | several aeathenien ; and the mein majediy of the 
But the porkers did more | government in the House of Commons dwindled 


beyond their pen for a few hours a day. 


When | less than ten days. 


_ THE 





his mother came out she found them both tied, | than the clearing of the land. 
In this country the soil is often sour when first | government almost expected to be defeated, and 


each by one leg, to stakes not far apart. Now | 
Young Peter was watching | cleared. 


they were quiet. 


them so intently that he did not hear his mother | 


approaching him from behind. 

Suddenly he felt a rousing slap on one ear, and 
the mate to it on the other. 

“What do you mean? 
Too lazy to follow them, are you? 
this minute or—”’ 

“It’s too bad,”’ whimpered Pete. ‘I aint doing 
any harm, mother. I’m only trying an experi- 
ment.” 

“Let ’em go right off!” she said, angrily, for 
the poor woman was impatient to be back to her 
numerous brood of younger ones. 

“Don’t you see what they're doing?’’ cried 
Pete, with the quivering lip of an abused genius, 
as he stooped to untie one of the porkers. 

“See? Of course I see. They're rooting and 
rooting.” 

‘Yes, and what are they rooting? That's 
the p’int, mother. They are rooting up 
fern roots.” 

“Do you s’pose I think they’re 
rooting up potatoes ?”’ 

“No, but, mother —”’ 

“Let ‘em go, I say, this poe 
minute.” 


Tying up the pigs! 
Let ’em loose 


Young Peter's Experiment. 


“But, mother, just look at how clean they’re 
rooting,”’ shrieked Pete with woe. 

‘*Well, what if they are ?’’ and the mother stared 
with the surprise of one beginning to understand 
a great scheme. 

When she returned to the house she was smiling. 
The last thing she said to her boy was, ‘Well, 
Pete, you do beat all. If it works, your pa’ll be 
tickled to death. Keep ‘em right at it.” 

Pete obeyed this command strictly. Who, 
except an inventor, shall fully imagine the boy’s 
delight during the rest of that day? Twice he 
brought water to the pigs, for he had moved their 
trough to a point where both could reach it. With 
perfect content they worked on, rooting, pulling, 
munching, and almost swelling visibly before 
Pete’s eyes as they ate. 

Before dusk, when the pigs were back in their 
pen, Peter the elder came home. How despond- 
ently the weary, strong man gazed at his incom- 
plete clearing! If he could but prove up he 
could raise some money on the land, and so get 
free to fit it for a crop. Then gradually he 
might become a fruit-grower, his days of toil for 
mere wages quite ended, his independence fully 
assured. 

Peter the elder could see the vision very clearly, 
but to realize it without proving up was impos- 
sible, and for him to prove up without a clean 
clearing was out of the question. No wonder he 
sighed. 

Peter the younger watched his father coming. 
His course would take him close by the work of 
the pig pioneers. Would he notice it? If so he 
would of course understand it. Its meaning was 
so very clear to the boy that he could not but feel 
that whoever looked on it must instantly perceive 
all the plan. 

‘*Well, what’s all this?’’ said Peter the elder, 
staring at the tumbled ground. 

“It’s Pete’s work,” said the mother, proudly. 

**Pete’s work! Looks more like hogs’ work! 
When did Pete take to rooting ?” 

“It was the hogs, father!’’ cried Pete, in an 
agony to explain. ‘I set ’em at it. They’ve 
rooted up all the fern. I’m going to clean up 
enough land with those two pigs for you to prove 
up on.” 

‘Well, by jiminy!’’ cried the father, suddenly 
understanding. ‘If that aint an idea! Pete! 
Why, Pete, you’re the smartest boy in the state 
of Washington! It can be done, sure!’’ 

The pride and joy of Pete were such that he 
could not sleep at all till near morning. When 
he did get up, he found the pigs tethered and 
at work precisely as he had put them the day 
before. 

But his father. did not mean to leave them so. 
He designed an improvement on the plan. That 
afternoon saw the pigs freely moving inside a 
fence that enclosed a small space. There they 
worked busily at the ferns. 

From time to time the fence was moved. So 
long as the porkers rooted and grunted happily, 
they needed no care except to supply them with 
water. When they became fretful and exceed- 
ingly active, the Peters knew that the enclosure of 
fern roots had all been grubbed out and eaten, for 
the pigs’ fretfulness indicated hunger. 

This grubbing by pig-power went on till more 
than a quarter of an acre had been cleared. A 





It needs perfect cultivation and a good 
fertilizer. 



























did the rooting, which 
was deep enough to do away 

with any immediate need for plowing on 

the land. It could be seeded down at once. 
Before Peter the elder had procured enough pigs 
to clean his whole cleared acre of fern. roots, the 


first two working hogs had become almost fit to | 


supply the family demand for bacon. A sack of 
barley ‘finished them off,’ and when dressed, 
after slaughtering, they weighed each nearly two 
hundred pounds. 
useful and honored. 

But it was a long time before Peter the younger 
forgave his parents the slaughter of those pigs. 
Indeed, the proving up had been done before he 
reconciled himself to the deed. 


“They were earning their living,’’ the boy said. 
“They'd done their duty. They had a good right 
to live.”’ G. H. B. 
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BEAUTY AND LOVE. 


If you get simple beaut Lond pought ll 
You g about the best ng Yes nvents 

That is somewhat. And sual find the soul | you’ ve missed 
Within yourself when you return Him thanks. 


Selected. — Robert Browning. 
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THE OVERTURN IN ENGLAND. 


Before this issue of The Companion reaches its 
readers a new British Parliament will have been 
elected, and the political condition of the United 
Kingdom will probably have been decided for 
several years to come. But at the time we write 
the elections have not begun, and the only certain 
thing is that the Liberal government has been 
defeated, has resigned, and is succeeded by a 
ministry of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
under the lead of the Marquis of Salisbury, now 
for the third time prime minister. 

The late Parliament was elected in 1892. Lord 
Salisbury was then for the second time prime 
minister. The elections resulted in the defeat of 
the government, which was supported by Conser- 
vatives and Liberal Unionists, and the return of a 
majority of members who could be relied upon, 
ordinarily, to support a Liberal ministry. 

But it was not a majority of Liberals. The new 
government of Mr. Gladstone required the votes 
of Irish home rulers, who were themselves divided 
into two factions; of radicals, working-men’s can- 
didates and socialists; and of Scotch members 
who cared more about local measures of reform 
than they did about imperial policy. 

Nevertheless the several elements composing the 
majority held together very well, considering how 
diverse they were, and some important measures 
were passed. But the House of Lords opposed its 
veto to Irish home rule, and to other great acts 
brought forward by the cabinet. And all the time 
the opposition lost no occasion to declare that the 
government did not represent the will of the 
people. 

Then Mr. Gladstone’s health forced him to retire 
from office, and Lord Rosebery succeeded him. 
The change weakened the government. For, aside 
from the fact that Lord Rosebery had no such 
commanding ability as Mr. Gladstone, and enjoyed 
far less than he the personal love of the people, 
the Liberals were threatening to take away the 
political power of the House of Lords; and the 
selection of a peer as premier was an inconsist- 
ency. 

Many causes conspired to destroy the ascend- 
ancy of the government. The unwillingness of 
many members to submit to Lord Rosebery’s 
leadership, some mistakes made by the govern- 
ment, the activity and vigor of the attack by the 
opposition, and other things, led to the loss of 


The pigs supplied the fertilizer as they | 


So in life and death they were | 
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to almost nothing. On several occasions the 
it was more than once asserted by the opposition 
that it was actually courting an adverse vote. 

At last, on a minor vote relating to the army, 
the government suffered a defeat. Some members, 
who might have prevented the adverse vote, were 
too indifferent to help the government save itself. 
They refrained from taking part in the division. 
Upon this the cabinet decided to abandon the 
hopeless fight, and resigned. 

Lord Salisbury was summoned to form his 
third cabinet, and he has constituted one which 
includes the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen, all former mem- 
bers of the Liberal party, and all members of the 
cabinet under Mr. Gladstone before the party 
divided on the question of home rule. It is 
supposed that hereafter the ‘‘Liberal Unionists” 
will act altogether with the Conservatives, and 
that the idea that they constitute a party by them- 
selves will not be urged any longer, even by 
themselves. 

Lord Rosebery has not, perhaps, made so great 
a mark as prime minister as have the last three 
men who have been at the head of affairs—Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli and Lord Salisbury; but 
he is a much younger man than was any one of 
them when promoted to the leadership. He has 
by no means made a failure. He has always had, 
and still retains, the confidence of the great 
majority of his party. 

Whether he can hope to be recalled in the event 
of a Liberal victory hereafter is quite doubtful ; 
but he has shown that, though a peer, he is 
strongly imbued with the democratic principles 
which are held by the Liberals, and that he is 
ready to go as far as most of them in breaking 
down that anomaly of nineteenth-century govern- 
ment, the House of Lords, which is based upon 
the inheritance of a right to legislate for a great 


| and free people. 
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COBWEBS. 
A fairy army comand Ges summer’s night 
pon 
Gayly they feasted in the soft moonlight, 
ntil at dawn 
They flew away, ona lo! upon the ground 


e laces ra 
With jewels net, their tablecloths were found 
Spread everywhere. 

Origmal. MABELLE P. CLapP. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


The deficit of the government during the fiscal 
year which ended on the 30th of June was nearly 
forty-three million dollars. For a long term of 
years the treasury had a surplus, sometimes only 
a few millions, but usually so great that the men- 
tion of it filled European financiers with envy. 

Our system of national taxation yielded much 
more than was necessary to meet the necessities 
of government; and not once during the long 
period of hard times, from 1873 to 1879, did the 
annual balance-sheet fail to show a surplus. In 
fact, we had toolarge a revenue. The overflowing 
Treasury tempted Congress to be extravagant. 
When President Cleveland was in his first term of 
office he called attention, in a striking message, to 
the excess of revenue as a serious danger. 

Now the situation has changed. In 1892-93 the 
surplus fell to two millions; the next year the 
deficit was almost seventy millions; in the year 
just expired, 1894-95, the result is a little better, 
but the deficit is still more than forty-two millions, 
as we have said. 

Politicians on one side and the other assign 
various reasons for this unpleasant situation, and 
no doubt each set of politicians is partly right in 
its assertions. Let us see. The old tariff law, 
that of 1883, would have yielded enough revenue 
to take the country through the recent hard times 
without a deficit; but the so-called McKinley act 
took off certain duties, such as the sugar duty, 
which brought in many millions, and when the 
hard times came the revenue was not sufficient. 

But those who passed the McKinley act may 
contend with some force that the long uncertainty 
as to what kind of tariff act was to take the place 
of the act of 1890 discouraged importations as 
much as did the hard times. Further, they have 
a right—as politicians, at least—to urge that the 
party in power might have adopted a system of 
taxation that would give a sufficient revenue, and 
should have done so. 

These are controversies that give but little help 
in relieving the treasury. In fact, they are a 
hindrance. For it is only when men agree as to 
the cause of an evil that they can unite in adopt- 
ing a remedy. Fortunately, the indications now 
are that the natural revival of business has brought 
the remedy. 

Commerce has begun to feel the influence of the 
more hopeful sentiments of business men through- 
out the country, and the importation of goods 
which pay heavy duties is increasing. There is 
some reason to hold that even if the expenses of 
the year to come were to be as large as those of 








the year just closed, the revenue would be suffi- | 


cient. It is expected that the amount needed to 
meet the pensions will show a substantial reduction, 
because the task of examining claims for new 
pensions is now nearly accomplished. ~: 

Should that prove to be the case, the gross 
expenditures of the year will be less than they | 
have recently been. 


Every one knows that the lack of sufficient | politeness. 


| 
| 
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revenue nas mnt the issue of a large amount in 
government bonds. That is, the government did 
as any private person would do who had large 
property and abundant resources, but not enough 
ready money—it borrowed enough to make up the 
deficiency. 

We may assume that with the return of good 
times the present tax laws, even without the 
income tax, will yield more than the amount of 
expenditures. There will be no more borrowing 
for a long time to come, in that event, but the 
public debt will again be gradually decreased. 

The amazing achievements of the American 
people in paying off the public debt have led too 
many of us to fancy that this country can defy 
all laws, and can venture with impunity to violate 
the principles of prudent finance. Our two years 
of deficit, aggregating more than a hundred million 
dollars, should teach us the useful lesson that even 
“the universal Yankee nation”’ is subject to natural 
law. 
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BABOO AND COOLIE. 


The fondness of negroes for long words has long 
been a stock subject of humorous anecdote; but 
the English “funny man” has now an equal oppor. 
tunity with his American rival to deal in fun of - 
that particular sort, for even the Southern negro 
can scarcely excel the polysyllabic absurdity of the 
“paboo” of British India. 

A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine gives a graphic 
account of his dealings with native subjects in 
India while managing the ticket-office of a line of 
steamers by which great numbers of coolies are 
wont to go to Burma in the harvesting season. It 
is a most amusing exposition of the devious ways 
of an Oriental people; but perhaps the cream of it 
is the report of an interview with three baboos, 
who, assuming an immense air of superiority, 
declared a wish to sail for Calcutta on the morrow. 
They -were told there was no boat that day; none 
till Friday, and no tickets yet on sale. They stared 
haughtily. 

“It will not accord with convenience. We have 
promulgated arrangements which it is undesirable 
to readjust!’’ exclaimed the leader. 

“Very unpropitious to rearrange!” 
baboo added. 

The agent then politely invited them to sit down, 
and he would see what could be done. Unluckily 
a bench which usually stood against the wall had 
been removed, and they pp lves 
insulted. 

“Shall we sit upon your dirty floor? Do you 
conceive that we are coolies?” they inquired, 
angrily; but presently, their tickets being handed 
them, they were sufficiently pacified to make known 
their further desires. 

“Our circumstances,” said the spokesman, “oblige 
that we travel on deck. But- it’s derogatory to 
associate ourselves with common persons. We 
will therefore take communication to the captain 
of ship, directing him to install us and luggage 
upon hatch.” 

Now the hatch coverings, being raised a foot 
above the common deck, are regarded as choice 
positions by deck passengers, and could only be 
occupied by special permission —this regulation 
being necessary to avoid a series of free fights 
during the voyage. But the haughty tone of the 
baboo in claiming, instead of asking, the favor, 
provoked the agent, who refused to write any 
communication to the captain. The baboos there 
upon became again indignant. 

“You think we are coolies? We are educated 
gentlemen of Calcutta!” they cried. 

They were told they could themselves ask the 
captain; but to this they replied that it was ‘‘chi- 
merical, and doubtful if he would allow them to 
ensconce upon hatch,” and they took their final 
departure in a great rage, threatening to “indite 
protest to local journals.” 

An odd contrast to these lofty gentlemen were 
the two last customers for the day—two coolies. 
There was but one remaining ticket. Each coolie 
insisted that he had been the first comer. The 
agent himself had not noticed them enter, and he 
finally suggested, as a last resort, that they toss up. 
They agreed, and he showed a rupee. 

“Very good; you, big coolie, head; you, little 
coolie, flower.” 

The flower came uppermost, and the little coolie 
seized his ticket and salaamed himself out, smiling 
broadly. The big coolie, still unsatisfied, lingered 
beseechingly. At last, very sadly, he went away. 

“He is not more than forty years old, and only 
six feet high,” says the tender-hearted narrator, 
“but I feel quite sorry for him as he goes down the 
stairs, step by step, sobbing.” 


another 
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DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR COURTESY. 


Lafayette was remarkable no less for his tact and 
courtesy than for the sterner virtues which made 
him dear to two nations. 

During his visit to Boston on his return to this 
country, a lady with whom he was dining, brought 
up the subject of the Revolution, asking him many 
questions as to the details of its history. 

Among them was the inquiry, “Was not the 
cockade worn at first by the Americans black, 
general?” 

“Yes,” wasthe reply. ‘We wore a black cockade 
until the French joined us, and then, in compli- 
ment to them, we added the white ribbon.” 

Lafayette belonged to a time and a race that held 
the fine art of gentle speech as of the first import- 
ance. A lady of his own family who was attached 
to the French court was distinguished for her 
courtesy where all were courteous. She was s0 
affectionate to both her mother and mother-in-law, 
that one day when both were present, the king 
playfully insisted that she should decide which she 
loved better. 

“If both were drowning, madame,” he demanded, 
“and you could save but one, which would it be?” 

“Ah, sire,” she replied, quickly, “I would save 
my mother-in-law, and drown with my mother!” 

Louis himself puzzled his jailers by his gentle 
His children, we are told, enraged 
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their keepers by their mild answers. “They robbed | Then, without a word, he left the court-room, and Use “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous 


us of our bread,” cried Thouret, “and pay us with 
smiles and bows!” 


The fact was, that the ruling class in those days | 


had never been taught to be just to their inferiors, 
but courtesy had been instilled into them from 
their childhood. 

In France as in America, men now are more just 
than were their forefathers. The rights of even the 
poorest citizen are now recognized and protected. 
A more assertive charity, too, is manifested in 


our religion, but we neglect the minor virtues of | 


tact and fine civility. 

The slow, gentle progress of our ancestors, bow- 
ing to either side through life, seems to us absurd, 
but we could add attractiveness to the greater 
virtues by clothing them with courtesies that grace 
and elevate even the humblest life. 
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FORGIVENESS. 


Women have been accused of cherishing the 
rancors of war more deeply than men, but there 
are at least two instances on record, related by 
distinguished commanders on either side of our 
Civil War, which show that women can forgive 
very completely. * One of these stories was told by 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

“Ata hotel in Washington, in 1868,” General Lee 
said, “a gentleman, whose face I could not exactly 
remember, though it seemed strangely familiar, 
introduced himself, and asked permission to present 


his mother—a singularly beautiful old lady of dig- 


nified bearing. 

“*Mother,’ he said to her, ‘let me present to you 
General Robert E. Lee, of the late Confederate 
army, whose sabre-thrust gave me this scar on my 
right cheek, and who bears the mark of a wound I 
gave him.’ 

“The beautiful old lady threw her arms round 
my neck and wept on my shoulder, and in the 


fervent clasp of that Federal officer’s hand and | 


mine we buried the animosities of the war for- 
ever.” 

The other story was told by Admiral David D. 
Porter. “At the death-bed of my friend, Colonel 
H.,” he related, “I witnessed the most touching 
and dramatic of incidents. It was some years after 
the war, and the colonel had long employed as his 
children’s governess a young Southern lady of 
great beauty and refinement. 

“As I stood with his wife by his dying bed, he 
called this girl to him, and told her how he had 
killed her father, a Confederate captain, in a hand- 
to-hand fight in battle. He had recognized her as 
the captain’s daughter first by her resemblance to 
him, and then by his miniature, which she wore 
around her neck. 

“The colonel asked for her forgiveness before he 
died. 

“*T have nothing to forgive,’ she answered. ‘You 
only did your duty, and if you deprived me of my 
father, you have filled his place.’ 

“With a supreme effort the dying colonel placed 
her hand in that of his wife, whispered, ‘Our 
daughter,’ and-was dead.” 


———— 


** TOE-W ARMING.” 


It is hard to accept as a true statement the news 
despatch lately widely printed, to the effect that in a 
certain New England town an ordinance has been 
adopted by both branches of the city council, order- 
ing the commissioner of public works to discharge 
every month his entire force of employés and 
engage new ones. 

This has been neatly described as a system of 
toe-warming by rotation. 

The idea seemed to be to divide the political 
spoils in such a way as to give every “worker” for 
the dominant party at least a short chance to warm 
himself at the public fire. It is probable that the 
measure has been laughed or hooted out of exist- 
ence before this, and that these ingenious politicians 
have been taught that the citizens at large have 
something to say about the absurd plan. 

After all, this rotary scheme of “toe-warming” is 
only carrying out to its ridiculous logical conclusion 
the theory that in politics “to the victors belong 
* the spoils;” that experience and skill are to count 
for nothing in the public service. If an individual 
business man were to act upon this idea, he would 
quickly be pronounced of unsound mind. 

The experience of other countries has shown 
that it is quite possible for a postal clerk or a street- 
commissioner to do his work well, whether he 
belongs to one political party or another. This 
lesson we are learning in this country little by 
little, and when we have once fully mastered it, we 
shall find it difficult to understand how we could 
ever have failed to act on it. 
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THE TRICK FAILED. 
While the late General Gresham was on the 


| the other case was resumed. 


No explanation is given by the Picayune corre- 


spondent, but none is necessary. 


JUST, BUT KIND. 


Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood is described by 
| his biographer as a man of simple firmness and 


justice. 
in the navy. 


| 


| to be tamed. 


| 
| 


you up in a cask and throw you into the sea.” 
had no trouble with that man. 


He 


tion. Yet it was his inflexible rule to uphold the 
authority of every officer, whatever his rank, with 
the same severity as his own. If a midshipman 


ingly ordered for punishment next day, but mean. 
while Collingwood took the lad aside and suggested 


when he should be brought out. 
| “In all probability the fault was yours,” he 
would say, “but whether it was or not, fam sure it 
would go to yous heart to see a man old enough to 
be your fat 
account.” 


some show of reluctance, pardoned, and discipline 

was upheld. On the other hand, he would not even 

| permit his officers to address a man as “You sir,” 
on the ground that it was unnecessarily discourteous 

| and contemptuous. 

| “If you don’t know a man’s name,” 





he said, 
| 


men by name, “call him ‘sailor.’” 


SUGGESTED LONG AGO. 


A correspondent of the Popular Science Monthly 
calls attention to a curious foreshadowing of the 
invention of the phonograph in a book published at 


Etats et Empires de la Lune,” by Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. 


hour with some books. They do not resemble 
earthly books, but are little boxes. 


“On opening one of these boxes I found I know 
not what kind of metal similar to our clockwork, 
composed of I know not how many little devices 
and imperceptible machinery. It was a book cer- 
tainly, but a most marvellous one, which has 


which the eyes are useless—one needs only use his 
ears. 

“When one wishes to read this book, he connects 
it by a sort of little nerve to his ears. 


and immediately there emerges from the instru- 
ment, as trom the mouth of a man or from a musical 
instrument, all the words and sounds which serve 
the grands lunaires for language.” 

The writer adds that re anticipated many 
aéronautic inventions, and was, of course, consid- 
ered by his contemporaries as a cerveau brulé, or 
in blunt English, “somewhat off.” This, as well as 
the above, only goes to prove that there is nothing 
new under the sun. 


GOOD REASON. 


An exchange gives the story of an Episcopal 
clergyman who met an old farmer who declared he 
was a “’Piscopal,” and gave his reasons for his 
religious views in a very sufficient manner. “To 
what parish do you belong?” the clergyman asked 
him. 

“Don’t know about any 

“Well, then,” continue 
diocese do you belong to?” 

“There aint nothing like that ’round here,” said 
the farmer. 

Rs confirmed you, then?” was the next ques- 
t 


the clergyman, “what 


on. 

“Nobody,” answered the farmer. 

“Then how are you an Episcopalian?” asked the 
clergyman. 

“Well,” was the reply, “you see, it’s this way. 
Last winter I went down to Arkansas visitin’, and 
while-l was there I went to church, and it was 
called ’Piscopal, and I heard them say ‘that they’d 
left undone the things that they oughter done, and 
they had done some things what they oughten 
done,’ and I says to myself, says I, ‘That’s my fix, 
exac’ly,’ and ever since I considered myself a 
*Piscopalian.” 

The clergyman shook the old fellow’s hand, and 
laughingly said, “Now I understand, my friend, 
why the membership of our church is so large.” 


GRACEFUL. 


Ramsay, is a fair sample of their skill: 


In some Scotch parishes it was customary for the 
minister to bow to the laird’s pew before beginning 
his discourse. On one occasion such a pew con- 
tained a bevy of ladies, and the minister, feeling a 
——— in the circumstances, omitted the usual 
salaam 





bench, according to a correspondent of the New 
Orleans Picayune, a prominent lawyer came into 
the court-room, and speaking to the counsel, who | 
were in the midst of a case, asked them as a favor 
to allow him to interrupt proceedings for a few | 
minutes. } 

He had a document, a purely formal matter, | 
which he wished to submit to the court. It would | 
occupy the judge but a moment. 

The counsel consented, and the lawyer handed to | 
Judge Gresham a paper for his signature. The 
lawyer was guardian for two young children, heirs | 
to a large estate, and the paper was an order from 
the court authorizing him to sell certain real estate 
belonging to them. It lacked only the judge’s 
signature. 

But Judge Gresham, instead of signing the docu- 
ment, settled back in his seat and read it carefully. 
Then he turned to the lawyer: 

“Have you read these papers?” 

The lawyer answered that he had. 

The judge reached for his docket and made an | 
entry, evidently of some length. Then he said to 
the lawyer, speaking with much sternness: - | 

“I have removed you from the guardianship of 
those children. You may go, sir.” 

The lawyer stood for a moment, thunderstruck. | 


| Commons, and 


am. 

When the laird’s daughter—a Miss Miller, widely 
famed for her beauty, and afterward Countess 
of Mar—next met the minister, she rallied him, in 
the presence of her companions, for not bowing 
to her from the pulpit. 

“Your ladyship forgets,” replied the minister, 


arish,” was the answer. | 


He was said to be the finest disciplinarian 
“I know your character well,” he 
said to a dangerous mutineer, who was sent to him 
“If you behave well in future I will 
treat you like the rest, nor notice here what hap- 
pened in another ship; but if you endeavor to 
excite mutiny, mark me well, I will instantly head 
He 


aid particular attention to his midshipmen, 
considering it a point of honor with himself that 
not one should leave him unfit to pass for promo- 


made complaint against a man, that man was unfail- 


er disgraced and punished on your 


Paris in 1656,—of an imaginary visit to the states | 
and empires of the moon,—“ Histoire Comique des 





Scotch ministers must be adepts at paying com- | 
pliments, if the following instance, quoted by Dean 


“that the worship of angels is not allowed by the | 


Seotch Church.” 


THEIR SIGNATURES. 


In one of the fashionable “Kurorte” on the 
Rhine, reports a writer in the Realm, he came across 
some queer entries in the visitors’ book of the 
principal hotel. 


One of the Paris members of the Rothschild 
family had signed “R. de Paris.” 

It so happened that Baron Oppenheim, the well- 
known Cologne banker, was the next arrival, and 
he immediately capped the above by signing “O. 
de Cologne.” . e 


A Boston -boy, after a week in London, wrote 
home: “I have already done the Tower, West- 
minster Abbey, the British Museum, the House of 
several other places of amuse- 
ment.” Another Massachusetts youth wrote to his 
mother while he was visiting at an uncle’s: “I am 





having a glorious time; been in swimming twice, 
and saw a man killed by the cars.”—Woman’s 
Journal. 
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to him the propriety of asking grace for the culprit | 


So the midshipman interceded, the captain, with | 


| rather implying that an officer ought to know his | 





The author imagines himself, in the course | 
of his lunar travel, left by his guide to pass an | 


neither leaves nor characters; a book to understand | 


Then he | 
turns a needle to the chapter that he wishes to hear, | 
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PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated “* Beeckman” 


Rackets. 


All Charges Prepaid. 








LIST SPECIAL 

PRICE. PRICE. 

7, Beeckman “ Special,” $7.00 - $4.48. 
- “ Tournament,” - - 6.00 - 3.48. 

< Expert,”- - - - 5.00 2.48. 

4.00 1.98. 





” “Club,” coe | 

“ Tournament” Balls, three for $1.00, 

Per dozen, 3.75, post-paid. 

Club Price-List on Tennis Goods and Catalogue of 
Summer Sports and Pastimes sent F K. 


. 4, 
Our Best 


Wright & Ditson’s Official Lawn Tennis Guide, giving 
fixtures for 18% and other matter of general interest to 
Players. Post-paid 16 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau St., New York City. 






















HE knows they are the 
Best and make a pure, 
delicious beverage, free from 

any injurious effects. . . . 

+ + + 
You simply have to add one 
Tablet to a glass of water 
and sweeten to the taste. 
+ & + 
Ask your druggist for the 


“Ideal” Tablet 


or send us 12c. in stamps 
or coin and we will 
mail you a bottle con- 
taining ten tablets. . 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








JULY 25, 1895. 








THE CLOUD-FLEET. 


O’er the blue beaming ocean 
Of heaven afar 

With a slow steady motion, 
Past sun and past star, 


Unhailed and unhailing, 
y en and by day, 
The white clouds are sailing 
In spotiess array. 


Forth fare they with warning 
To Europe or Ind; 

Their captain is morning, 
Their steersman the wind. 


Over mountain and river, 
O’er city and plain, 
They carry forever 
Their cargo of rain. 


But sometimes in thunder 


Of battle they meet, | 


And the storm shatters under 
The world at their feet. 
Their broadsides, the leven 
That splinters and runs, 
Roll down out of heaven 
The roar of their guns. 


Original. ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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TWC HEROINES. 


Lilian was a fifteen-year-old orphan employed 
on a stock-farm on Long Island Sound. As she} 
is dead, there is no reason for disguising the fact | 
that the following account of how she met her | 
death is true: 

When the part of the bay near which she lived 
was frozen over, people walked from Shelter 
Island to North Haven. One day, following 
some mild weather, she set out to cross the ice. 
With her trudged happily two little girls, daugh- 
ters of her employer. They were all very merry. 
When they were half-way across the bay, Lilian 
stepped into an air-hole which was concealed by a 
thin coating of snow and ice. Below her the 
current ran rapidly. With cries the two children 
hastened to her assistance, and they, too, fell into 
the treacherous opening. 

The young girl had little time for thought, for 
the water was rapidly benumbing her; but of that 
little time she made a wise and generous use. 
She grasped the edge of the thick ice firmly with 
both hands, and directed the younger of the two 
children to climb to her shoulder, and leap from it 
to the thick ice. Now for the older one! Slowly, 
carefully, cheeringly, Lilian helped the little girl 
to climb up. Could she hold her slippery grip or 
not? One more struggle, and the child stood 
safely upon the ice. 

“Goaway! Getaway! 
you can, or you'll catch cold!”” The brave girl 
waved them peremptorily from her. The children | 
ran home as fast as they could, and related their 
terrible experience. The men on the farm hurried 
to the air-hole. But no one ever saw the heroine 
again. Who can bear to think of her lonely and | 
desperate struggles, after she had saved the two | 
lives committed to her charge ? 

Martha Dash is a girl of twelve. As she is still 
alive, and as this also is a true story, her real 
name cannot be given. She was not an orphan, | 
but had a great, burly, brutal father, who | 
looked upon his family as only a burden, and | 
who was often intoxicated in order not to be 
moved by the sight of the misery at home. } 

His wife had been bedridden for a long time | 
with a painful disease. She could not even move | 
her limbs, and as the husband gave her no atten- | 
tion, the whole care of the invalid came upon the | 
little daughter. There was one other member of | 
the family—a boy of seven, who had to be kept | 
neat, and fed and sent to school; and the faith- | 
ful girl did all that. 

It is said by ladies who visited the sad family, | 
that no one had ever heard a complaint, or a| 
cross word uttered by the mother, who had been | 
years dying, or by the daughter, who had now | 
become the real mother of the family. One can | 
perhaps understand the reticence and self-control 
of old and experienced people, but the little girl | 
was cut off from school and friends, and games 
and happiness, and all the fancies and dreams that | 
children live upon. She saw nothing but suffering. 
She did nothing but work—ceaseless household | 
drudgery that would have been hard for a strong | 
woman of thrice her age. | 

At last, the time came when the mother must be 
taken to the hospital, there to undergo surgical 
treatment. The doctors and nurses said that no 
patient had ever been brought to them in such « 
pitiable condition. And of this extreme case of 
suffering that little girl had for years taken the 
entire care. Every visiting day, until her mother 
died, Martha tramped four miles across the country | 
to the hospital, and then four miles back. 

The sudden spurt of heroism and self-sacrifice, 
that cost the orphan, Lilian, her life, won for her. 





Run home as fast as 


= an understanding which 


tood 
} silent as the grave. 


will be measured by its every-day cost, not by its 
dramatic effect. The death of one girl was stirring 
and grand. The life of the other was obscure, 
but it had in it all the béauty and the greatness 
of fidelity and patience. But the silence of 
human praise toward a devotion that was not a 
thrilling act but a history, illustrates a difference 


| not easy to ignore; the difference between man’s 


| view and God’s view of what is good and grand. 
In His eyes both the dead heroine and the living 
one are conquerors. 


* 
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DISCIPLINED DEPUTIES. 


The scene presented by the French Chamber 
immediately after the explosion of the Anarehist 
bomb was very fine. It brought out one of the 
| best sides of the French character, its power of 
| responding rapidly to a call for energy or for self- 
control. The London Spectator thus describes the 
seene—one which restores faith in human nature: 


The moment the bomb had fallen into the Cham- 
ber there was every reason to expect a panic among 
the ney They are Frenchmen, to begin 
with,—that is, they must be classed among the 
most excitable of mankind. Atl around them were 
| men staggering or falling from the seats, covered 
| with blood and crying out with pain; above were 
| women shrieking in the galleries, while on the 

staircases sounded that rush of feet which, when a 

theatre is on fire, serves as much as anything to 
| deprive men of their self-comm A 

or aught the Deputies knew, the fall of the 
bomb was but the beginning of a massacre, and 
one organized by men of whose pitilessness they 
nglishmen have 
not yet acquired. The air was full of acrid odors 
and of the fine dust which always attends an explo- 
sion of dynamite, and which might have indicated 
that the building itself was giving way. 

The rush which might have been expected had 
begun, when Monsieur Dupuy, once schoolmaster, 
now the President of the Chamber, cried out, in a 
voice raised just enough to be heard through the 
hall, and with the customary ring of his bell to 
enforce attention : 

“Gentlemen, the sitting continues. It would not 
be to the dignity of France, nor of the republic, 
that such attempts, whencesoever they may come, 
of the cause o which, moreover, we are ignorant, 
should be able to disturb ag deliberations. At 
the close of the sitting the bureau will hold a 
meeting, and take, in all calmness, the necessar 
ee The next speaker is Monsieur de Mon 

(i) » 





The words josteney calmed the ferment. The 

Deputies sank into their places, and Monsieur de 

Montfort, though unable to refrain from the single 

self-a eine touch implied in the statement, 
8 





“My daughter is in the ga! noe went on with his 
speech about nothing, the validity or invalidity of 
the election of a M Mirman. 


And for twenty minutes—with the groans of the 
wounded faintly audible from the anterooms, and 
the knowledge that a score or more of Deputies 
were among the injured or the dying—the debate 
and the vo = Syme on, till by three hundred and 
twenty-six votes to one hundred and twenty-three 
Monsieur Mirman was declared duly elected. 

The Deputies, folding their arms and sitting still, 
in response to the words of their President, made 
an heroic and grand scene. It was also an efficient 
answer to the Anarchists, who sought to dominate 
the Chamber by exciting terror. The attitude of- 
the Deputies said to the assailants, “You have 
struck, and we go on doing our ordinary and most 
tedious work. hatever else you have done, at 
least you have produced no terror.” 

That is brave and noble. It is the result of disci- 


pline. The — have all been through the 
military,drill. Most of them have been under fire, 
where y learned to obey, and to endure in 


silence. 
Se a 





td 
MORE SCARED THAN HURT. 


M:. John G. Jebb was an Englishman who spent 
much of his life in seeking his fortune in the wilder 
parts of North America. At one time he was inter- 
ested in some mines in the Rocky Mountains, and 
spent at least one winter there in a log cabin. 
Being out one day in bad weather, he found himself 
obliged to seek shelter for the night in a deserted 
mining village. In the middle of it, as he remem- 
bered, there was a cabin that still had a roof. 
Toward that he made his way, a matter of much 
difficulty, as the snow was very deep. His biogra- 
pher says: 

He noticed that a trail of some kind crossed the 
smooth belt of snow which defined the main street; 
but it was too dark to see clearly, and he was too 
tired to think or care much about it. A few yards 
farther on, it occurred again, however, and stooping 
down he tried to look at it. He could make out 
nothing, and he bent lower and carefully felt it. 
There could be no mistake then; it was a bear’s 
track, and a big one. 

Jebb pushed on faster to the old cabin, now in 
sight, wondering what could have brought the brute 
out a month ahead of time. Once inside the 
cabin, he thought, with a fire started and a few logs 
—_— the door, he should have nothing to fear 

m 


it. 
= and again he saw the tracks dimly as he 
h ed along, and reaching the hut, threw off his 
snow-shoes and slid down the snow-bank to the 
door, which still hu <= its rawhide ne 
There he paused. around was simply padded 
over with tracks, and w in the act of stretchin 


| out his hand toward the door, he fancied he h 


e hear 
a slight sound within. Then it flashed through his 
mind that the = of the tracks was solved. 
The old bear had “holed up” in the cabin. Jebb 
8 tion) and listened. Everything was 





y he unsheathed his knife, and took the 
blade between his teeth; noiselessly he freed his 
revolver and ran his fin- 
gems over the points of the 

ullets. A minute had 
elapsed since he heard the 
sound from inside. He 
took out three or four 





1eady for the worst. 

He was in for a desper- 
ate fight, in which the 
chances were that he 
would go under; but if he 
tried to retreat, the brute 
would rush after him. 
Besides, 





sessed by a sort of 
nation, that with the whole 
mountain to choose from, the bear should have 








recognition and general praise. 
knew her spoke of her as a heroine, and the | 
metropolitan press dignified her death with para- | 
graphs. But no pen except this has heralded the | 
insignificant life of the child who took loving and 
patient care of the incurable sick, and of the poor | 
household in which fate had placed her. 

Ordinarily such lives are not recognized as | 
heroic. But the time will come when sacrifice | 


Everybody who | tak 


cular cabin in which he himself had 


it. 

, in fact, that he would almost as 
soon as and he decided that the best plan 
to strike a bunch of matches, kick open 
the door, and sheot while the glint of light was in 
the bear’s eyes, trusting to his knife to do the rest. 

He struck his matehes on a piece of rusty iron 
nailed across the door, kicked it in, and was in the 
act of pulling the trigger when, as the light flamed 
up, the green sparks of a bear’s eyes, he 
saw the muzzle of ‘a rifle straight at his 
head. Instinctively he jerked aside, as the wind, 


wax matehes and was | 


he was cold, 
tired and savage, and a | 
indig- 


] 








whistling round the cabin, blew out the matches, 
and from the darkness of the hut a scared voice 


said: 

“For God’s sake, stranger, don’t shoot! I thought 
you was a b’ar!” 

“And I thought you was another,” said Jebb. 
“A nice five minutes you’ve given me. Who are 
you, anyway? And what are you doing here?” 

He was an old prospector, it turned out, who had 
struck a lead of gold in the gulch in the autumn, 
and fearing some of the “boys” might get ahead of 
him, had taken up his winter quarters in the ruined 
hut, in order to get to work at the earliest moment 
in the ——. fe finished his eer by begging 
Jebb not to tell any one of his location and pros- 
pects, as he “despised a crowd.” 

“All right,” said Jebb, “if you’ll tell me how you 
came to make bear tracks.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” was the reply. “Ever since I 
gt my feet frozen two years ago, they’re mighty 

ble to freeze again; so I cut ~~ the gunny sack I 
toted my traps here in, wound it round my toes. 
and padded about that way. I dare say it would 
look like b’ar tracks.” 


—_——_+-—_____ 


SAILING. 


Like swans upon the water lie 

The yachts with folded sails, 
Jreaming beneath a cloudless sky 

Of long delaying gales. 

White in the golden day they gleam— 
These playthings of the deep,— 

And wait some whisper in their dream 
To call them forth from sleep. 

There comes a breath from out the west, 

A eloud across the sun, 

A ripple stirs the ocean’s breast, 
And lo, their dream is done! 

Free to the breeze — | spread their wings, 
The anchors lift, and now 

Under the ropes the sea-wind sings 
Of salt spray on the bow. 

And gladness follows all the fleet 
Howe’er they turn and tack ; 

And gladness waits at home to greet 
The white sails coming back. 


Original. F. D. SHERMAN. 


a aig are nee 
QUEER MIsS HATCH. 

“Talking of queer folks,” said white-hairea Mr. 
Davis, as he sat with two old cronies on the porch 
of the village store, ‘reminds me of old Miss Hatch. 
I guess she was about as queer as any of ’em. 
Seems ’s though she didn’t have common sense, nor 
uncommon, either, for that matter. I aint eddi- 
cated nor nothing, and she was, pretty consid’able; 
but I guess I know ’nough not to make myself 
ridiculous, which was more’n she did. I see her 
often traipsing down the street with her bonnet 
a-bobbin’, and her head a-goin’ backards with every 
step she took. She was kind of limber in the neck, 
anyhow, and used to make me think of one of them 
circus camels a-goin’ down to water. And I don’t 
want to see a foolisher-lookin’ woman than she was 
them times. Pn 

“You recollect the Hatches, don’t ye? Useter 
live down there in the holler. Useter be the big- 
bugs of the village in the old days, and had the 
only frame house there was. Marcus D. Lafayette 
stopped to their place when he come up to these 
parts, as I’ve hearn tell. 

“Well, the Hatches. Ly é kind of died out till there 
wa’n’t none on ’em left but old Miss Hatch. She 
and old house lived along together, so to 
speak. 

PWell, Miss Hatch was terrible ’fraid of gitting 
her feet wet. Nobody ever saw her without rubbers 


on, never. She wore ’em, rain or shine, didn’t 
make no difference. And she wore ’em in the 
house, too. 


“You might imagine her sloppin’ a leetle water 
now and then onto the kitchen floor, or moppin’ or 
suthin’ once in a while, to kind of justify her wearin’ 
on ’em about her work; but it was pretty hard to 
see any sufficient reason for her wearin’ on ’em in 
the setting-room, where there was a carpet, and 
ba ee as dry as a man in hayin’-time. 

“Well, mother and me kind of thought then that 
Miss Hatch was just a leetle overkeerful, and said 
as much to one or two, though we aint the kind of 
folks that’s always findin’ fault with the neighbors. 
But we didn’t have no idee just how fur Miss Hatch 
Was a-carryin’ on her notion. 

“After a spell she took sick, and mother, she 
went over to nuss her. After she’d sit there a 
spell, she reached under Miss Hatch to kind of ease 
her up in the bed a bit. Mother says she never 
was so took back in all her borned days. 

**Good land of Goshen!’ says she. ‘What ye 
got them things on for?’ 

“Ye see, she’d diskivered that Miss Hatch was 
a-wearin’ them rubbers of hern in i 

“*Wal, ye see,’ said Miss Hatch, kind of feeble, 
‘I didn’t useter. But now the se-lectmen have gone 
and bought that new-fangled sro pump, e never 
kin tell where they won’t squirt water, if the house 
caught fire or anything. And if it should ketch, 
and they should wet the floors, I'd be sure to ketch 
my death with pneumony, delicate as I be, if I 
didn’t have my rubbers. And if I didn’t have ’em 
on my feet .-e *taint likely I could find ’em 
soon enough, in the dark so. guess you'd better 
let ’em stay right where they be. 

“And mother, she couldn’t persuade her to let 
them rubbers be took off. I dunno but she left it 
in her will to bury her in ’em, for fear it might rain 
on the last day. Seems ’s though I remember a 
codicil, or something to that effect.” 


-o- 





OLD CLARA. 


Miss Letitia M. Burwell, the author of that very 
entertaining book, “A Girl’s Life in Virginia,” 
tells a story of a remarkably “high-spirited” negro 
woman, who must have been a terror to all her 
unfortunate owners. 


On some plantations it was the custom to buy the 
wife when a negro preferred to marry on another 
estate. And in this way we became possessed of a 
handsome termagant who had married our nd. 
father’s gardener, quarrelled him to death one 
year, and survived to quarrel forty ;years longer 
with the other negroes. 

She allowed no children about her cabin, and 
not even a cat or dog could live with her. She had 
been offered her freedom, but refused to accept it. 
Several times she had been given away,—to her 
son, a free man, and to others with whom she fan- 
cied she <— live,—but like the bad penny, she 
was invariably returned to us. 

She always came back in a cart seated on top of 
her wooden chest, and surrounded by her goods 
and chattels. She was dressed in a high hat, with 
a long black plume standing straight up, a gay 
cloth spencer and a short petticoat—the costume of 
a hundred years ago. 

Her return was a sore affliction to the plantation, 
but she never seemed to mind the cold welcome 
she received. Establishing herself in her cabin, 
she quickly resumed her turbulent career. Finally 
there came, one morning, the news that this woman, 
old Clara, was dead. Two servants went to sweep 
her cabin, and perform the last sad offices. They 
waited all day for the body to ome cold, and 
while sitting over the fire in the evening, one of 
them happened to glance at a small mirror near 


“Old Clara’s laughing!” she cried, in horror. 


| crept nearer, and sure enough, there was a 
horrible grin on the face of the corpse. Then old 
Clara sprang out of bed. 

“Git me some meat and bread!” she commanded. 
“I’m ’most perished.” 

“Ole ’oman,” asked one of the nurses, indignant 
ly, “what you mean by foolin’ us so?” 

“T jes’ want to see what you all gwine do wid my 
things when I was dade,” replied she. 

Her “things” consisted of all sorts of old and 
curious sp 8, hats, plumes, necklaces, caps and 
dresses, collected during her various wanderings, 
and worn by a generation Jong past. 
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METALS THAT KILL MICROBES. 


Microbes have assumed so much importance in 
recent years, on account of the discovery of their 
relation to many of the diseases which afflict man- 
kind, that any new observation concerning influ- 
ences that are favorable or unfavorable to their 
existence possesses interest for all. 


Lately Dr. Meade Bolton in England, following 
out experiments previously begun by others, has 
shown that there are certain metals which are 
aoete of destroying microbes in contact with 
them. 

The microbes experimented with were cultivated 
for the purpose in jelly, spread on a plate, and bits 
of metal were dropped upon the jelly while it was 
still moist. . 

Any metal that had the property of arresting 
the development of the microbes destroyed them, 
not only just under the place where it lay, but 
for a narrow space around it. The width of this 
space varied both with the kind of metal and the 
kind of microbe. 

Pure gold, when freshly cleaned and burnished 
had no effect on the microbes. Pure nickel an 
platinum, and a few other metals, also failed to 
affect the organisms. But cadmium, copper, brass, 
zinc and silver destroyed them, the rst-named 
metal especially acting quickly and effectively. 

Doctor Bolton observed that the metals which 
affected the microbes were those that are readily 
attacked by chemical reagents, while those that 
resist such reagents, like gold, had no effect. From 
this fact he concluded on upon the 
organisms was due to a solution of the metals 
taking place in the jelly. 


* 
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SHE WAS FRIGHTENED. 


The first railway ride is naturally a somewhat 
exciting experience. A correspondent of the 
Chicago Herald says that he was taking a trip 
through the hilly part of Alabama, where the road 
bed is intersected by trestles from fifty to one 
hundred and seventy-five feet high, and from fifty 
yards to half a mile in length. At a small station 
in the pine woods an old gentleman, carrying 
a carpet-bag and accompanied by an old lady, 
evidently his wife, boarded the train. 


They took the first seat, the old lady sitting next 
the window. It was apparent from their expression 
of curiosity mingled with anxiety that this was 
their first railway journey. The train started, and 
they both looked eagerly from the window, and as 
the speed increased, a look of keenest anxiety 

athered on the old lady’s face. ye De om her 

usband’s arm and said in a voice plainly audible 
to those about her: 
“Joel, we be goin’ awful quick. I know ’taint 
safe.” 
A few minutes later the train ran on to one of 
the long trestles. With a little shriek of terror the 
old lady sprang to her feet and seized the back of 
the seatin frontof her. There she stood, trembling 
from head to foot, staring from the window. 

Meantime the train sped onward, and was soon 
once more on solid earth. The old lady was quick 
to note the change. Her features relaxed and she 
sank into her seat with the fervent exclamativun : 

“Thank goodness! She’s lit again!” 


* 
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RIVERS OF BUTTERMILE. 


There is more than one way of turning the tables 
on a person who indulges in the practice of “draw- 
ingalong bow.” One ofthe most effectual methods 
was recently employed by a slow-spoken Vermonter 
on an “accommodation” train. 


Several persons were listening in open-mouthed, 
wide-eyed astonishment to the talk of a loquacious 
young man, whose stories increased in size and 
general incredibility as time went on. He was a 
resident of a town adjoining that in which the 
elderly Vermonter had spent all his days; but the 
old man watched the narrator in silence, though 
with none of the interest displayed by the other 
listeners. 

At last the young man mentioned one of the 
citizens of his native town, and remarked inciden 
tally that the man had an immense dairy, from 
which he sent out over a million pounds of butter, 
and an equal quantity of cheese, every year. 

At this, several of his hearers looked decidedly 
incredulous, and one of them, turning to the elderly 
man, said: 

“You come from round his way, I b’lieve; did 
you ever hear tell of that dairy?” 

“Wal, no,” drawled the person addressed, with a 
perfectly grave face; “1 don’t recall havin’ heerd 
of it till now, but I have heerd that there’s a map 
over in that town that has ten sawmills, that are 
worked an’ kep’ a-goin’ by buttermilk, an’ I per- 
sume to say it’s the same man, an’ if one story’s 
true, like as not the other may be.” 


* 
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BEYOND HIS MEANS. 


The Chicago Herald tells an amusing bit of expe 
rience which one of that city’s benevolent men had 
with a beggar. The gentleman has a regular staff 
of “visitors,” to whom he gives alms according to 
their needs and his ability. There is one old fellow 
whose calls are as punctual as the sun. 


On _a recent occasion this man accosted Mr. G. as 
usual, and received from him a half-dollar. 

The beggar took it, thanked the donor, and 
turned toward the door. Before reaching it, how- 
ever, he seemed to be considering a matter very 
seriously. He hesitated, stopped, and then turned 
to Mr. G. again, saying, “Excuse me, sir, 1 would 
like to ask you a question.” 

“Well, what is it?” said Mr. G. 

“It is this. Every month for years past you have 
given me a dollar, but to-day 1 come, and you give 


me only fifty cents. How is that?” 
“Well, I'll tell you,” said Mr. G., smiling good 
humoredly. “I have had some unusually heavy 


expenses this month. a eldest daughter got 
married, and the outlay for her trousseau, etc., has 
compelled me to retrench in every direction.” 

“Ah, yes, I see,” said the beggar. “But, Mr. G., 
I really can’t afford to contribute toward your 
daughter’s wedding expenses.” 


* 
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“KEEP up your courage, Pat,” said a visitor to 
the sick man. “You can only die once.” “That's 
what bothers me entirely,” replied Pat; “if * 
could die a few times mure, this once wouldn’t 
throuble me.” 
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DADDY-LONG-LEGS. 


Two sturdy brown laddies under a tree 
Weariedly paused to rest. 

They’d been after the cows since the early noon, 
And the sun was gilding the west. 


They had searched in vain over clover hill, 
In the meadow beyond the “crick,” 

As far away as the big sawmill, 
And round by the old hayrick. 


They caught Daddy-Long-Legs and held him fast, 
They warned him the sun was low. 
“You must tell us,” they said, “where the cows 
have gone, 
You must show us the way to go.” 


They placed famous Daddy upon a smooth stone, 
They watched the quick run that he made, 

And they saw him point to the lonely path 
That led to the pine woods’ shade. 


The wind moaned a requiem through the tall pines, 
Fear dawned in the laddies’ 
eyes, 
Then Ben mustered courage to 
warmly declare, 
“Daddy-Long-Legs is tellin’ us 
lies.” 


Hark! from the depths of the tan- 
gled wood 
Came the sound of a tinkling 
bell, 
And by and by from the shadows 
stepped 
Old Dolly and Daisy Dell. 


Ben looked at Bob, Bob looked at 
Ben, 
Their faces were all aglow. 
Oh, Daddy-Long-Legs is a wise 
old bug, 
As the wise old world must 
know. A. BAKER. 
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WILL'S TROUT. 


“O grandpa, I’ve caught such 
a whopper!’ cried Will, as he 
burst into the room with his face 
glowing with excitement. | 

‘Such a whopper what ?’’ ask- | 
ed grandpa, lowering his paper 
and looking over the top of his 
spectacles, ‘‘and where is it ?”” | 

“I didn’t bring it with me,” | 
explained Will, speaking so fast | 
his words tripped over each other, 

“but it’s down in the spring hole, | 
under the lombardies. You see 
there isn’t much water running 

from the spring now, and I’ve 
fixed a piece of wire screen across 
the opening so he can’t get out. 
He’s such a beauty !”’ 

“H’m!”’ said grandpa, gazing 
meditatively at the ceiling, ‘‘tur- 
tle— tadpole — frog —eel — musk- 
rat—mink—”’ 

“Oh, pshaw, grandpa!”’ inter- 
rupted Will, ‘‘you’re making fan 
ofme. It’sa trout—’mostlong’s 
my hand, and all spotted and 
glistening. It’s awfully hand- 
some !”” 

“Ah, yes, trout,”’ said grand- 
pa, letting his gaze come down 
from the ceiling, and looking at 
Will with a mock expression of 
relief. ‘‘I was beginning to be 
curious about the whopper. What are you going 
to do with it ?”’ 

“Catch it,’’ answered Will, promptly. 
up after my hook and line.”’ 

“About as long as your hand,” observed 
grandpa, reflectively. ‘That means it weighs five 
or six ounces—scarcely enough to whet your 
appetite. Are there any small ones in the spring ?”’ 

“Lots of them; but they’re only about an inch 
long. They’re no good.” 

‘Don’t be so sure of it,” said grandpa. “‘When 
your Uncle John and I were boys we shut some 
in that spring and raised them.” 

“Raised them ?”’ echoed Will, incredulously. 

“Yes. Small trout often come up from the 
brook during spring floods, and then when the 
water goes down can easily be shut in. After 
ours were a year old we fed them with worms and 
grasshoppers and any kind of meat. Trout bring 
good prices at the hotels, and when ours were 
two years old we sold them for twenty dollars. 
We took the money and bought a cow.” 

“O grandpa!” Will was on the old gentleman’s 
Knees now, gazing eagerly into his face. ‘Really ? 
truly? Do you suppose I could raise some ?”’ 

“I see nothing to prevent it. Trout tame easily 
and learn to know their feeding-time as well as 
chickens, and they will eat as ravenously. If you 
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“Reay, easy,” ai.” sah enidients “6 
as I used to.” 

Arriving at the spring, which was about twenty 
feet square, with a clear, pebbly bottom, he showed 
Will how to strengthen the wire netting so that it 
would not be carried away by high water. 

On pleasant days after this Will was almost 
sure to spend an hour or so beside the spring, 
watching his trout. They were very little trouble 
the first year, but as they grew larger the spring 
became too small to supply them with food. 
During the second summer Will fed them two 
| or three times each week with grasshoppers and 

worms, and sometimes with bits of liver which 
| his grandfather asked the butcher to leave. They 
| were voracious eaters, and would often jamp 
twelve or fifteen inches from the water to catch 
the food thrown them. 

But one day he noticed that some of the trout 
|came frequently to the surface, as though to 
breathe. When he went to the house he told his 
grandfather about it. 

“The spring is getting too crowded,”’ said the 
| old gentleman. ‘‘The water is like the air in a 
room when it grows too oppressive. We must 
remove some of them.”’ 


I can’t go as fast 


|a few miles away and found no difficulty in dis- 
| posing of the trout. 
Will did not receive a dollar a pound for them, 










ODD OR EVEN? 


The girl speaks: 


| think you will hardly believe it true 


curious things he contrives to do. 


A needle, the biggest that ever can be, 
And a thread so fine you can scarcely see 


With never a thimble to make it go; 
And that is the way he tries to sew! 


A SURPRISE. 

Tessie and Bessie were getting ready 
garden party. It was to be a very small party, 
for they had only invited Bertha and Harold | 
May, who lived next door. | 

Tessie spread a table-cloth on the big, flat stone | 
under the great oak, and Bessie set on the sand- | 
wiches and chicken and grandma's pretty cakes. 
Bessie put a saucerful of big red raspberries by | 
Bertha’s plate, and Tessie set another beside | 
Harold’s. Then they ran to the raspberry-patch | 
again, to fill two saucers for themselves. } 

‘“Why, see here!’’ said Tessie, when they came | 
back to the table; “‘somebody has been stealing | 
Harold’s berries !”’ 

*“Who can it be?’’ said Bessie. ‘Well, there | 
are plenty more raspberries in the patch, that is 
one good thing! And we have only to run and | 
pick them.” | 

They hurried away to fill the saucer once more, | 
at the same time keeping watch of the table. | 
Nobody seemed to go near it, yet when they | 
came back again they found Bertha’s plate was | 
almost empty. 

“Now, that’s mean!’ cried Bessie. ‘Say, 
Tessie, let’s hide and watch; and when we catch | 
the thief we'll offer him some raspberries and 
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make no money out of it, you will learn a great 
deal about the habits of fish. They are very } 
interesting. Suppose we go down to the spring.’ 

Will was on the floor in an instant and racipg | 
toward the door. 


' 





cake very politely ; then won’t he be shamed !”’ 

So they crouched down behind the currant- 
| bushes, whispering and peeping. They had not 
waited long before they saw the thief running 
softly towards the table. 


The next day he went to the landlord of a hotel | 
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which the landlord said he sometimes paid; but 
he received enough to buy him a new suit of 
clothes, and a fine set of Holmes for his grand- 
father, and a worsted shawl for his grandmother. 

Frank H.: Sweet. 
<-o- 


DOLLY’S PICTURE. 
Now, dolly, mind! you mustn’t laugh, 
*T won't look well in a photograph. 
Not quite so sober, either—why, 
You look as if you meant to cry. 
Put on a pleasant ’spression—so— 
Just raise your chin, don’t move a toe, 
Now tip your head this way, and see 
The pretty birdie—one, two, three ; 
Your picture’s taken; that will do, 
I hope ’twill be as sweet as you. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 
ee 

CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


The other day Frank rushed into the house 
and called out: ‘‘Here, mamma, hold this chicken- 
leaf for me while I catch kittie,’ and thereupon 
confided to her care a fine, many-colored feather 
which he had picked up in the poultry-yard. 


Phil had just begun to learn his letters. One 
night, in saying his prayers, he paused before the 
final word, and then cried triumphantly, ‘*B-men !" 


The boy speaks : 


Well, well; at the thought of it words 
She doesn’t know how to drive a nail. 


Her own hand-mirror, as (’m alive! 


A girl? No. 


A boy? No. 
| and cutest little squirrel that you ever saw. 


It was the prettiest 


How Tessie and Bessie did laugh! 
a - -e- 
THE DOLLAR FAMILY. 


Pennies five a Half-Dime make. 

For a Dime two Half-Dimes take. 

Five Half-Dimes—’tis surely so— 

To a Quarter quickly grow. 

Two of these,—I tell you true,— 

One Half-Dollar give to you. 

You shall tell me, little scholar, 

How many Halves will make a Dollar! 

And to show, my little rhymes 

You’ve not forgot, how many times 

One Half-Dollar counts in Dimes: 

Yet again, if Quarters two 

Make a Half, 1’l) ask of you, 

If I owe a Dollar, yet 

How many Quarters pay the debt? 

Or if dimes are needed, tell 

Just how many do as wefl. 

Back to Half-Dimes now we come. 

If you tell me what’s the sum 

Needed for a Dollar, dear, 

My short lesson’s ended here! 

AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 
=O 
Recentiy Nellie was told that birds that 

migrate are called migratory birds. A day or 
two later she saw a flock of wild geese going 
south, and ran to tell mammain great excite- 
ment. ‘“O mamma, look!” she cried. ‘See the 
my gracious birds going to the warm country !"’ 


*most fail. 


She holds it crooked, with finger and thumb, 
And she pounds her hand till the bruises come; 
And what do you think she takes to drive ? 
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Charades, 


1 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL 


Enigmas, 


BANQUET 


At this banquet are seated one hundred guests, 
all eminent in the history and development of 
America 

Second Table 


51. The statesman who was killed in a duel 

52. Add a letter of the alphabet to his last name, 
and you will have his vocadion. 

* The author of “The Scarlet Letter.” 

The “political meteor of Congress,” 
a de scendant of Pocahontas. 

The hero of the “Bonhomme Richard.” 

The inventor of the first successful sewing 
mac chine, 

“The Rock of Chicamauga.” 

The builder of the first American railroad 
ae. B, 

59. He who wrote his greatest poem at the age of 
eighteen. 

60. The inventor of the quadrant. 

61. The general who marched to the sea. 

62. The Superintendent of Finance during Revo 
en ary crises. 

The Pole who came “to fight for 
Independence. 

64. The author of the “Leather 
Stocking Tales.” 

65. He who rode to Lexington, 
at midnight, to tell that the British 
were coming. 

| 66. He who founded a colony 
as a refuge for debtors. 

67. The man referred to in the 
following: 

“Champion of those who groan 
beneath 

Oppression’s iron hand; 

In view of penury, hate and death, 

a see thee fearless stand.’ 

The builder of the first really 
ume steamboat. 

69. The young woman who dic 
tated the first telegraphic des 
patch. 

70. He for 
— d. 

The inventor of the 


who was 


American 


whom America is 
“Moni 
| sons! 

72. One of the most famous 
colonial fighters against the In 


73. The author of the “ 
Papers. 
74. The leader of the Rangers 
in the French and English wars 
75. The first commander of an 
— rican navy. 
The author of “T he Autocrat 
at ‘the Breakfast Table.’ 
‘The Indian Apostle.’ 
78. The inventor of the rotary 
printing-press. 
79. The Polish general burieJ 
in the Savannah. 


Biglow 


80. The homeless author of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 
81. “The American Keats.” 


82. He who said that the farm 
ers at Concord “Fired the shot 
heard round the world.” 

83. The discoverer of the mouth 
of the Columbia River. 

M4. The martyr who said, “I 

only regret that I have but one 
life to give my country. 

The leader of the Texans. 

86. He who set up the first 
American machine for spinning 
cotton yarn. 

87. The military 
Pilgrims. 

@ ss. He who said, “T axation with 
out represe ntation is tyranny. 

*9. The first signer of the Decla 
| ration of Independence. 
| #0. The first New England poet 
ess. 

91. “The poet of the hearth and 
fireside.” 

92. “The great ornithologist.” 
9. The author of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.’ 

#4. The great Swiss naturalist, 
adopted citizen of America. 
| %. The historian who became 
| partially blind while at college, 
%. The Chief Justice who gave 

his name to a famous treaty to 

ward the end of the last century. 
97. The spiritual leader of the 
| Pilgrims. 

98. The Southern general who 
was at the same time bishop of 
his church. 

99. The famous hunter killed at 
Fort Alamo. 

100. He who has been President, Vice-President, 
Minister to England, Governor and Member of the 
Senate. 


leader of the 








2 
CHARADE. 


Upon my first my second fell, 
When stars were in the sky; 

I heard the distant bugle call, 
I heard the sentry’s ery. 


But tho’ the Paynim broke his lance 
*Gainst my first, he could not shake it; 

Nor even with his swarming hordes, 
Within my whole could take it. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Christopher Columbus. 2. Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene. 3. George Washington. 4. Andrew Jack. 
son. 5. Thomas A. Edison. 6. Alice Cary. 7. 
Zachary Taylor. &. Daniel Webster. 9. De Soto. 
10. Thomas Jefferson. 11. Benjamin Franklin. 12 
John Quincy Adams. 13. John G. Whittier. 4 
Pocahontas (Mrs. Rolfe). 15. Lafayette. 16. J.C. 
Fremont. 17. Abraham Lincoln. 18. Henry Clay. 
19. Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey. 2. Gen. A. J. 
Smith. 21. Ulysses 8.Grant. 22. Eli Whitney. 23. 
Anthony Wayne. %. Ethan Allen, 25. Admiral 


Farragut. 26. General Sheridan. 27. Gen. Israel 
Putnam. 28. Samuel F. B. Morse. = Patrick 
Henry. 30. Gen. James Wolfe. 31. Capt. John 


33. Samuel de 
35. Horace Gree- 


Smith. 32. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Champlain. 34. Ponce de Leon. 
ley. 36. John Cabot. 37. Queen Isabella. 38. 
Washington Irving. 39. Roebling. 40. William 
Penn. 41. Magellan. 42. Captain Lawrence. 4%. 
Jas. G. Blaine. 44. Gen. William Henry Harrison. 
45. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 46. Oliver Hazard 
Perry. 47. Stephen A. Douglas. 48. Francis Marion. 
49. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 50. Henry Lee, 


2. Plain, tiff—plaintiff. 


3. 1. Smother, mother, other. 
lash, ash. 3. Please, lease, ease. 
ray, ay. 


2. Splash, plash, 
4. Spray, pray, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 1 
additional pages over elg it—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Rooms to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Postottice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
umes to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who.send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to Tonew Lubscriptions. Scnewals of subscriptions 

The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON ,_& COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





CORPULENCE. 


Corpulence may be the result of natural causes 
or of disease. 

Obesity, pure and simple, is probably dependent 
upon the fact that food is digested in greater 
quantity than is required to supply the demands 
made by the various offices of the body, especially 
that of respiration. 

In many cases corpulence seems to owe its origin 
to some structural peculiarity of the body, which is 
handed down through generations, much as a 
tendency to certain diseases is transmitted. 

Of the immediate causes of obesity, pone is more 
singular than an acuté attack of illness. Surgical 
injuries and chronic diseases of such a nature as to 
render confinement needful without injuring the 
constitution, act in a very similar way. 

Deficiency of sunlight often has a like effect. 
Persons who are inclined to become corpulent 
during labors underground, or at night, are often 
brought back to their normal weight and health by 
working in the sunlight. 

The taking of large quantities of liquid of any 
description is, of course, an ®ggravation to a 
tendency toward obesity. If the liquid be fatty, as 
in the case of milk, or if it be a mixture of alcohol 
and sugar, such as is found in beer and sweet 
wines, it becomes especially deleterious. 

The time-honored method of treating corpulence 
is by regulating the diet, although it is doubtful 
just how much dependence should be placed upon 
this method. It is evident that all oily or fatty 
articles of food should be abstained from as far as 
possible. Sugar and starchy products are also to 
be avoided. 

The quality of the food is of greater importance 
than its quantity. Liquids should be taken at the 
end and not at the beginning of the meal, and in 
small amounts. 

By far the most remedial form of treatment is to 
be found in increased exercise. This should be 
taken in the open air, and should be such that all 
the muscles are fully employed. But it should not 
exhaust the strength, otherwise imperfection of 
digestion will be the result. Especial attention 
should be paid to the exercise of the lungs. 

Medicine must be looked upon as of secondary 
importance. 

Obesity, which is due to disease, calls for treat- 
ment at the hands of an experienced doctor. 


————@—_—_ 


SHE BURIED HER DOLLS. 


Madame Octave Feuillet, widow of the famous | 


Parisian novelist, in writing her autobiography, 
grows tender over the recollection of what she calls 
her first romance—her first, and, perhaps, her 
sweetest and saddest. It had come time for her 
to take her first communion, and one day her elders 
called upon her to make a terrible preliminary 
sacrifice—nothing less than to give up herdolls. It 
would be pleasing to God, she was told. “And 
besides,” it was added, “you are really too big to 
play longer with pieces of cardboard.” 

Little Miss Valérie was indignant to hear her 
precious dolls spoken of in this heartless way. 
One of them was called Madame Joret, the child 
never knew why. It had been given to her by a 
venerable relative, who had herself played with it 
in her childhood. 

“I was proud of her,” says Madame Feuillet—“of 
her eyes of blue enamel; of her Greek curls, with a 
feather in them; of her lovely dress of white satin, 
trimmed with chenille, and especially of her pretty 
green gloves, which were so long that I could have 
used them as stockings.” 

The other doll was dressed as a man, and was 
named Louis de Senneval. Madame Joret was 
very jealous of him, The tailor of Valérie’s father 
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had made Louis’ ¢lothes, and no tailor had ever | 
reached a higher degree of perfection. } 
| Louis’ features were wonderfully refined, we 
|are assured. His eyes were like shining black 
| pearls, and his forehead was like pure white | 
| porcelain. His lips were parted in a smile and | 
| showed his teeth, and his hair, of the color of | 
yellow silk, was combed back over the top of his 
head, after the manner of Victor Hugo. 
Louis de Senneval, in fact, was little Valérie’s 

husband. They had married each other on a 
| certain Sunday, and had taken a bridal tour round 
the lawn in the gardener’s wheelbarrow, trundled 
by the gardener’s little boy. 
No wonder Miss Valérie found it a trial to give 
up her dolls. She rose to the height of the sacrifice, 
| however; only she could not bear to think that any 
one else should ever play with them. She deter- 
| mined to bury them. 
Among the rubbish in an old store-room, she 
found an empty guitar-box. This made an excel- 
| lent coffin. In it she placed her two lamented 
| dollies. “How pitifully they fixed their eyes on 
| me when I laid the shroud over them,” she breaks 
out. “The gardener’s boy put the guitar-box upon 
his wheelbarrow, and, with the little mistress 
following, he trundled it to the foot of a monu- 
ment, where a grave had been dug. 

“So came to an end my first romance,” adds the 
widow of the novelist. 








TWO FRIGHTENED BOYS. 


Seventy-five years ago W. C. Howells was an 
Ohio boy a dozen years old, and had often to go on 
horseback to a distant grist-mill to get the family 
wheat ground. The weather was fine, he says, | 
and the roads good, and along the way were plenty 
of apples and nuts, so that such expeditions were 
almost in the nature of picnics. But by and by the 
cold weather came on, 


I was often benighted in potting home, when 
I had to run the gauntlet of various terrors—a 
raveyard or two, with stories of ghosts and gob- 
ins fresh in my memory, besides a story, vouched 
for by several big boys, that a panther had been 
heard screeching in the woods and laurel thickets. 

One night my brother Tom and I had been to 
town eg riding double on Paddy. When we 
reached the top of Sugar Hill we had to get off 
and walk down, as it was too steep for both to ride 
down in the dark, and we were in danger of 
slipping over the horse’s head. 

t was a frosty autumn night, and the saddle had 
got very cold while we were off, so that neither of 
us wanted to sit on it, preferring the horse’s warm 
back. We drew Paddy up by a big log that we 
could just find in the starlight, and instead of 
getting upon him—while standing on the log—we 
opened an argument as to which should ride 
behind. 

The panther story was usually present with us, 
but we had forgotten it just then, and we grew 
pretty loud in our dispute, when, as Burns says, 
something “gat up and gie a croon,” or, more 
properly, a yell, not very far from us. 

It was an owl, as I now suppose, but then it was 
a panther. The argument dropped in a second. 
Tom vaulted into the saddle, as the place of safety, 
and I took the warm seat behind, with al] the dan. 
gers of an additional passenger uninvited. 

“Short and few were the prayers we said,” and 
Paddy was put to his best paces up the creek, 
which we had to cross five times; but at the first 
crossing he persisted in drinking, regardless of all 
the terrors of our situation. 


HE KNEW HIS MOTHER. 


Mrs. Williams is a widow with three boys, whom 
she has brought up with great firmness. It is one 
of her rules that obedience to her commands must 
come immediately, and explanation, if at all, at her 
leisure. 


“Freddy,” she said, a short time ago, to her 
youngest boy, aged seven, “I am going to do some- 
hing in a few days about which I want to talk to 
you a little.” 

“Yes’m,” responded Freddy, meekly. 

“Tam intending to marry stor Morse next week 
on Monday,” said his mother, and then she paused 
for a moment. 

“Yes’m,” said Freddy again, and then he added, 
with a‘look of awe on his small face: “I s’pose 
Doctor Morse won’t know anything about it till the 
time comes, will he, mother?’ } 





UNDESIRABLE HORSE. 


“Patrick, why didn’t you tell me Farmer Laurie 
had a pony to sell, when you knew I wished to buy 
| one for Ethel?” asked Mrs. James, with consid- 
erable severity. 


“Och, mum,” replied her man-of-all-work, with a 
beaming smile, “Oi’ll not be sayin’ that the 
craychure didn’t schlip me moind, jist fer the toime 
bein’, mum; but anyway, he was no baste fer Miss 
Ethel, mum.” 

“And why not?” demanded Mrs. James. 

“Why, mum,” said Patrick, shifting his weight 
carelessly from one foot to the other, “‘Farmer 
Laurie made a great p’int av the craychure’s bein’ 
‘well broke’—it was mesilf heard him shpakin’ av 
it. An’ as fer you, mum, yez towld me more than 
wanst that nothin’ but a sound animile would yez 
take, mum, an’ that’s the livin’ thruth!” 


} AN OLD PHONOGRAPH. 


The antiquity of modern inventions has often 
been the subject of remark, by way of commentary 
upon the old saying that “there is nothing new | 
under the sun.” An extreme case is reported by 
the London News. | 


A_ peripatetic exhibitor of the phonograph in | 
Holland seems determined to distance all competi- | 
tors. He was exhibiting the machine in the streets 
of Utrecht, and a number of customers were 
listening to a selection of tunes. Suddenly the 
music ceased and there was a pause. Then in a 
loud, clear tone was heard the one word, “Halt!” 

“What is that?” asked one of the listeners. 

“That,” was the reply, “is the voice of Napoleon 
Bonaparte giving an order at the battle of 
Waterloo!” 








A COLD-WEATHER JOKE. 
| A business man came down to his office on a 
winter morning when it was bitterly cold. 


“Whew! how cold it is!” he said to one of the 
| clerks. “Just shut that safe, if you please.” 
The clerk obeyed, with a puzzled look. Then, 
} —— he could restrain his curiosity no longer, he 
| asked: 
| “Exeuse me, sir, but why did you tell me to shut 
the safe?” : 

“Why,” replied his —— er, with a sly chuckle, 
“there are a good many drafts in that safe.” ‘ 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. | 


Tintin Sora en a om|| SO” Serene 


by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as | 
“Prescription No. 2851.” Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U.S. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 206 Third Avenue, New York.  [Adv. 








STAMPs. 100all diff., Venezuela, etc., 10c. Agts.wtd.50 ? 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads Ave., St. Louis, Mo. y 





New England Conservatory of Music 

(The Leading Conservatory of Amer ca.) 4 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN ;Director. 
Calendar free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! M’g’r, Boston. | P 


= COFFEE 


ROM POTS. |¢ 


Can be used on stove and_ are 
an ornament to table. Made 
from sheet copper, nickel-plated 
outside; pure tin-lined inside. 
Safe and Handsome. ; 
Ask hd dealer for the Rome § 
Teakettles, and Tea and Coffee 
Pots, or send to us for descriptive | # 
circular and prices. 
ROME MFG. CO., ROME, N. Y. I 


Buy the Genuine 


134/ROGERS BRos@ 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 
‘© 1847" is the guarantee. 























Mackintoshes 


Are everything that can be desired in a 
perfect garment. They are thoroughly 
tailor-made from every variety of superior 
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= cloths. Vuicanized by the dry heat process 
g 5 —the only safe way. This at once cures 4 
> the cemented seams and presses the coat ¢ 
so that it will open well and always retain 
§ j its shape. Our Mackintoshes never grow 
stiff or odorous in any climate. Ask your 4 
rem Carry in pocket. 25 perfect pictures dealer for the ‘‘Bell’’ Brand. If he does P 
3 atl loading. Film (2 exposures) 2c. ) not have them write us. P 
Snap shot or time exposure. fiery C 
$ Kombiguaranteed. Sold by all deal- Trade-mark stamped on the lining. 
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We Have Not 
Advertised. 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


for months. Mave not dared. 
much Columbian popularity. 
Everykody hus wanted 
Columbias at $100. 


Too 


For the first time this year, we can deliver 
Columbias and MHartfords: with reasonable 
promptness. Better order regular equipment, 
though. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Stores: Boston, New York, Chicago, 


Providence, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Washington, San Francisco. 
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There’s lots of snap and vim in this HrrEs’ Roor- 
BEER. There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
it, too. A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 
home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 
young. Be sure and get the genuine 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


he Chas. E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SUN PASTE 





“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.SA. 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


III. 














AT THE END OF THE ROAD. 


From the classic seat of one of our colleges at 
the close of the late cademic year, there journeyed 
three freshmen who had already begun to think of 
themselves as Sophomores, but who, for conven- 
ience, we will speak of as Freshmen still—Fresh- 
man Primus, Secundus and Tertius. They 
bestrode three wheels of pneumatic tire and 
hickory felly, and rode away joyously toward the 
northeast. 

They rode until, on one fine July evening, they 
came to the end of a road in an Academy Grant 
in Maine—we do not care to mention the town. 
The road ended between a weathered farmhouse 
on the one hand, and an equally weathered barn- 
on the other. 

Upon the barn-door was nailed a fresh bear- 
skin, and on the gray, clapboarded end of the 
house, there was a coonskin. In the barn-yard, 
adjoining the barn, there were many quiet cows 
and sounds of new milk streaming into a pail of 
American tin. 

The three Freshmen jumped off their wheels, 
looked about the encompassing woods and moun- 
tains, and at the bearskin on the barn-door. 
After this cursory examination, Freshman Tertius, 
speaking knowingly as a Sophomore, said to 
Primus and Secundus, ‘“‘This is no artful ‘ad.’ 
It is genuine. Let us abide here and hunt bears 
for a season.” 

They leaned ‘their bicycles against the barn 
door, beneath the bearskin, went to the barn-yard 
bars, and made certain general propositions 
touching lodging, food, etc., toa man who sat on 
a milking-stool with his back to them. 

For a space of time so protracted that they 
began to fear the man was deaf, he made no 
reply to their questions, but at last turned a 
benignantly smiling face and said that he guessed 
there wouldn’t be any trouble about it if they 
could put up with ‘the accommodations.”” When 
he had milked the cow and filled the pail, he rose 
and looked them over paternally. He stood there 
a tanned, gray-bearded farmer of sixty, or near 
it, tall, lean and good-natured. 

The wayfarers introduced themselves, and in 
response to this overture the man said, ‘““My 
name’s Coffin—America Coffin I and my daugh- 
ter Elvira live here pretty quiet,”’ he continued in 
general explanation. ‘Seeing it is the end of the 
road, there’s not much passing. We've a spare 
room with two beds, if three of you can manage 
so; and I can give you lamb, veal, bread, milk 
and blueberries, with tea and coffee—and, oh yes, 
there are bears, if you can find them. I’m busy 
about my haying just now, but I can lend you a 
gun and a trap; and the ‘price?’—oh, well, 
anything you think right.” 

Apparently from having heard the unusual 
sound of human voices, a woman had appeared in 
the door of the house and regarded the newcomers 
silently. 

“There’s Daughter Elvira now,”’ Farmer Coffin 
went on. “Elvira! We can put up these three 
young men, I suppose. They want to stop a few 
days—to hunt bears.” 

They entered the house and perceived that 
“Daughter Elvira’? was a blue-eyed, observant 
maiden of thirty, at least, whose brown hands 
bespoke a life of toil. She did not speak, even 
when her father named their guests to her; but 
she prepared supper and aired the spare room for 
them. Coffin himself was more loquacious. 
There was about him, indeed, a certain faded 
semblance of wit. He brought a kerosene lamp 
into the spare room, where the three visitors were 
looking to their wheels and preparing to go to bed. 

“Blow this light out when you go to bed. 
Don’t turn it off!’’ he observed guilelessly, as he 
went out. 

“Is he a rural wag, or what?’ queried Fresh- 
man Tertius. 

“Oh, just a jolly old fellow, 
Secundus. 

“But Elvira is a mute, I think,’”’ observed Fresh- 
man Primus. 

“She did not appear to be deaf,” said Tertius. 
“The two things go together, I believe.”’ 

“I am curious to hear her speak,” remarked 
Freshman Primus. 

They did not hear her speak the next morning, 
nor yet that day, nor the next. 

Meantime they went bear-hunting, and set the 
trap out in the woods. Coffin was at his haying. 
He gave them a leg of mutton for bait—also 
advice. 

No success with bears resulted, however, even 
after three days. In the warm evenings, after 
their return from hunting, Coffin sat out on a 
bench beneath a poplar-tree near the house, and 
encouraged them to talk of what they had done 
and seen through the day. He did not criticise, 
but laughed at times. 

On the third evening he suddenly sat back on 
the bench, moistened his lip, and said, “I know 
the kind of rig you need to get bears. But then, 
it’s of no use now.” 

‘‘What is that ?”’ exclaimed Freshman Tertius. 

“You can’t use it here,” said Coffin. 


” 


said Freshman 





” 


“Tell us what it is,’’ insisted Freshman 
Secundus. 

Coffin glanced around, then leaned forward 
and said in a low voice, “‘Rum and molasses.” 

“I have heard of that,’’ said Freshman Primus. 
**Do you think well of it ?”’ 

“It’s a sure thing.” 

At that moment a phenomenon occurred. 
Elvira, who had appeared in the doorway, 
unnoticed, spoke. She said but one word, 
‘Father !’’"—but in a tone of the deepest reproach. 

““Why, I told them it couldn't be done!’’ said 
Coffin, in evident trepidation. ‘This is the State 
of Maine. We are temperance people. We 
neither drink liquor ourselves, nor give it away 
—even to bears. It’s not to be thought of. I 
only mentioned it in the way of talk.” 

Elvira disappeared, and for some time the three 
Freshmen remained oblivious to everything except 
the fact that Elvira had spoken! It was only in 
the privacy of the spare room that night that they 
ventured to comment on it, among themselves. 

“She has spoken! She’s not a mute!” cried 
Freshman Secundus. 

“And what a tone!” said Freshman Primus. 
‘She fairly scared the old gent!”” 

“Speaks well for her principles, of course,” 
said Freshman Tertius. ‘Still, I call it a little 
quixotic to go into the air like that, about just 
baiting a bear with rum and molasses !”’ 

This latter remark brought them back to the 
idea which Coffin had suggested. Signs which 
they had seen, made them confident that there 
were numerous bears about, but they appeared to 
be trap-shy. Coffin had told them that meat-bait 
was of no avail for bears in blueberry-time. 
They gave the matter a good deal of thought, and 
as a result, Freshman Tertius mounted his wheel 
early the next morning and rode to the nearest 
post-office and stage station, a distance of eight 
miles. Fron this point a letter was sent to a con- 
fidential friend at home, who shipped them a gallon 
of Medford rum in a square tin can; and out of 
respect to the sentiments of Maine people, he 
packed the can inside a shoe-box. 

The consignment arrived on the third day after ; 
and with a fine effort at secrecy, Freshman 
Secundus transported it homeward, at eventide, 
strapped behind the seat of his bicycle. 

Meantime Freshmen Primus and Tertius had 
clandestinely procured a gallon of molasses and a 
pan, and during the day following, they mixed a 
“bait” of four quarts—equal parts rum and 
molasses—and set out the same beside a ‘‘path’’ 
bordering a partially overgrown pasture lot, dis- 
tant about a mile from the Coffin place. 
~ Coffin himself was about his haying. The 
Freshmen thought they had better not tell him of 
their project, chiefly on account of his daughter, 
who had not spoken again. They did not wish to 
hear her speak again as she had spoken then. 

They rose before sunrise next morning and set 
off surreptitiously, with loaded gun, to see what 
the bait had done. They had anticipations of 
finding one or more bears intoxicated, not far 
away. A heavy dew lay on the grass and shrubs; 
and upon approaching the place it was at once 
apparent that the pan had been visited. 

‘“‘More than half the stuff is gone!’’ cried Fresh- 
man Secundus, with bated breath. 

“Look sharp, then,’’ whispered Freshman 
Primus. ‘The brute will not be far away.” 

They searched, and presently came upon a trail 
in the dewy grass and briers which led, deviously, 
from one open plot of pasture to another—a very 
crooked, unsteady trail, indeed, but by no means 
difficult to follow. Somewhat to their surprise, it 
finally terminated at the door of an old camp, 
beside a winter road. 

After a very stealthy approach and much 
reconnoitering, Freshman Tertius ventured to 
push open the door a crack—Freshman Secundus 
standing at hand with the gun cocked—when, 
instead of a tipsy bear, they saw America Coffin 
inside, decubitus, outstretched on a pile of oak 
shavings, breathing stertorously! But with the 
frank charity of youth, they at first believed him 
to be asleep. He did not waken, however, when 
spoken to, nor stir when shaken, and an odor of 
Medford rum in the air went far to assist them to 
another conclusion. Freshman Primus stared 
hard in the faces of his two companions. 

“Fellows, this is one on us!” said he, with 
conviction. 

“He must have smelt it!’ cried Freshman 
Tertius. 

“And what about Elvira ?”’ exclaimed Freshman 
Secundus. 

With minds painfully oppressed, they went 
back to the farmhouse. Elvira was milking the 
cows alone. At the usual time she prepared 
breakfast. The three boarders guessed from her 
manner that her father’s absence disturbed her 
greatly, but she did not speak. 

At length Freshman Tertius could endure it no 
longer. ‘Miss Coffin,’’ said he, in carefully 
measured accents, ‘“‘I am afraid that your father 
is not very well. He appears to be asleep in the 
old shook shop, up the winter road.”’ 

Elvira regarded him searchingly, but did not 
reply. Soon after she put on her sun-hat and 
went away in the direction indicated. Not know- 
ing what else to do, the three sojourners remained 
in the house. An hour passed, and they saw 
Elvira coming back. 

“She is going to speak !”’ whispered Freshman 
Secundus under his breath; and the three youths 
stood, fascinated and expectant; and she did 





speak ! 





“Father’s down again,’ said she, gloomily. 
“It took all my dairy money last year to send 
him to Conway”’ (the New England branch of | 
the Keely cure for inebriates). “They said he | 
was cured—if only I could keep him from tempta- | 
tion!” 

“But—but—we didn’t tempt him, Miss Coffin! 
Indeed, we did not!’ cried Freshman Secundus 
in much distress. 

“Oh! Oh! The very sight and sound: of 
anything so fresh and simple as you are was a 
temptation!’’ cried Elvira, bitterly. “Go! Go 
away from here! Why did you ever come ?”’ 

Half an hour later three bicycle-riders, in silent 
procession, might have been seen wheeling swiftly 
down the lonely road out of Academy Grant, and 
one of them had a shoe-box strapped behind his 
‘shogskin.”” 8. 

i ; 


“'GATOR JEFF.” 


The demand for live alligators, big and little, 
by menageries, aquariums, and private collectors, 
enables ‘‘’Gator Jeff,’’ of Pasco County, Florida, 
to make a good living. He is an old man, an ex- 
slave, who all the year round is hunting ’gators 
or locating the nest, where he will later gather a | 
harvest of eggs, or a sackful of young alligators. | 
Northern tourists like to take home a live little 
*gator, and naturalists and museums buy the eggs. 
A writer in the New York Tribune describes 
Jeff’s method of hunting : 

On any calm morning, before the sun is show- 
ing over the cypress banks, you will see old 
*“’Gator Jeff” poling his dugout gently along. 
The bent old black will have on only a pair of 
canvas or calico trousers, tied in at the ankles 
and fastened at the waist by a belt. In the belt 
he carries a short, straight sheathknife, with a 
six- or seven-inch blade, and tied to his waist is a 
folded sack. Corked up in a small bottle in his | 
pocket is some red pepper, and these, with the | 
two coils of slender rope in the bottom of his 
craft, are his tools and weapons. 

Suddenly he will head toward a low mudbank 
by the opposite shore, where a big, half-sunken | 
gum-tree has fallen between the mudbank and the | 
shore. As he noiselessly draws near, a long, flat, 
brown object moves and goes down, leaving a 
long eddy behind. 

Jeff knows that is the old bull ‘gator. He 
knows also that he has gone below into the hidden 
nest, where he will scare out Mrs. ’Gator, and 
then, taking advantage of the alarm, devour the 
greater part of his family. Jeff loses no time. 

He draws the dugout up on the mud, and then 
without a splash slips into the slimy water. He 
dives, and an onlooker would wait in vain for 





| pounds. 





him to reappear. These ‘gators have a queer | 
fashion of selecting hollow homes under clay | 
banks, the only entrance to which is from under 
water. 

Here the mother will rear the little ones, taking | 
them on each fair day to sun on some nearby | 
sandbank, and returning home every night. If 
she leaves them a moment fish or other gators, 
particularly their own father, will kill and eat 
thein all. In this case Jeff has only the bull to 
fear. He has, as is his usual practice, captured 
the mother the night before, and has got her tied 
to a stake near his home. 

He dives and emerges beyond the gum-tree 
trunk and under the bank, in a little washed out 
cave. Here, high and dry, he finds the family of 
baby ‘gators. Though their mother has only 
been away one night, he finds a third of the 
family gone, and that increases his anger, when 
he hears a snort and finds the bull is crawling 
after him from the dusky corner of the cave. 

He dips back into the creek,.and when his 
enemy approaches the edge of the shelf thrusts 
his keen knife into the leathern belly and gives it 
aquick turn. An agonized grunt follows, and in 
a whirl of bloody, muddy bubbles the ‘gator 
plunges out into the creek mortally wounded. 

Later on Jeff will pick up his floating carcass 
and tow it homeward behind the dugout. Now, 
however, he only stays long enough to gather up 
the blinking, unresisting youngsters and tumble 
them in a surprised heap into his sack. 

In about five minutes, or a trifle more, his 
head, with its dripping gray wool, comes popping 
up beside the dugout, and he drops the sack 
aboard. Then he clambers in himself and is off 
for fresh game. 

When he has a good market for eggs he will 
gather from a sandbank where Mother Gator 
has laid them to be hatched by the snn eight or 
nine dozen. These he will carefully blow and 
ship to some dealer on the coast. 

He sometimes fishes from the bank with a line 
and big iron hook baited with meat or fish, when 
he is lazy, and catches his game right near home. 
At other times he lies hid in the bay and cabbage 
growth on the bank, and barks like a dog. This 
will surely call up an old bull ‘gator, if one be 
anywhere near, for, besides being inquisitive, 
they are very fond of dogs as a change of diet. 

When the creature is near enough he will shoot 
it, or lasso it by diving and casting loops around 
head and tail under the water. He seems to have 
no sense of fear. When you wonder at his fool- 
hardiness in diving under some foul clay-bank, 
when both parent ’gators were at home guarding 
the young, he will show two broad rows of tooth- 
less gums and “‘Ya! Ya!” in the excess of 
mirth. 

He will show you how he can fling red pepper 





and totally blind the reptiles in their cave, how he 


can stab them or noose their feet or jaws; and 
lastly, he assures you what you never heard 
before, that alligators are absolutely harmless 
under water except for the sweep of their big 
tails. They can only bite or use their jaws on 
the surface or on land. 


<o- 


UNDERRATED GREAT MEN. 


At the breaking out of the Civil War, Farragut 
was still, althongh sixty years of age, only a 
captain in the navy, and quite undistinguished. 
He had spent all his life, after a very brief child- 
hood, afloat in the service of the country and 
was what most people would call an old man; 
and yet he was little known in the navy, and 
unknown to the country. His whole distine 
tion was to be gained within the space of four 
years. 

In December, 1861, he was given an important 
command. A correspondent of The Blue and 
Gray gives an account of his appearance as he 
came on board his flag-ship, the Hartford. 

He was below the average height and slight in 
figure, weighing about one hundred and thirty 
His face was smoothly shaven, and his 
head was quite bald. 
he imagined that he could conceal or mitigate 
this circumstance by combing side-hair across 
the top of his head. 

“The old man makes the afterguard do the 
top men’s duty,"’ murmured one of the sailors, 
as the new commander, alone and unannounced, 
came alongside in a shore boat, ascended the star- 
board gangway ladder, and raised his glaze-cov- 
ered cap as he stepped up to the officers. 

He wore the plain uniform of a captain, the 
frock coat of which was buttoned only at the termi- 
nation of the lapel, though the regulations de- 
manded full buttoning. He set a bad example to 
younger officers by allowing his coat to fly open 
| except upon. occasions of great ceremony. 

It was possibly this carelessness of attire, as 
well as his smallness of stature and his modest 
demeanor, which caused a general verdict of dis- 


|} appointment on the ship with the “cut of his 


jib.”” Farragut was disparaged on all sides as a 
leader of fighting men. 

But events soon proved that the sailors were 
wrong for once, in their quick judgment. No 
other naval officer distinguished himself so much 
in the Civil War as did this unknown little cap- 
tain, who was regarded as already old enongh to 
be “‘laid on the shelf.” 

At the same time another unknown middle- 
aged captain was contending with disparaging 
opinions on the military arm of the service. He, 
too, was destined to outstrip all the generals of 
repute in the race for distinction. This was 
Ulysses 8. Grant. 

The cases of these two men prove that, when 
the occasion comes, it finds its man, no matter 
| how obscure he may be, if he puts himself in the 
line of his duty. 


— 2>o— 


HOW PLANTS BREATHE. 


It has long been known that plants breathe in 
essentially the same manner as animals, and that 
plant respiration, just like animal respiration, 
results in the absorption of oxygen and the liber- 
ation of carbon dioxide. Botanists discovered 
many years ago that the leaves and the young 
stems of plants are supplied with microscopic 
pores called stomata, connected with little air 
cavities which branch out in every direction, 
forming a network of passages among the cells 
of the plant. Through the stomata and the sys- 
tem of passages connected with them the air 
circulates through the plant. 


Later it was found that in maturer plants, those 
exceeding a year in age, the stomata of the stems 
are replaced by other openings named lenticels. 
It is believed that lenticels exist in the bark of 
every tree, no matter how old it may be. 

The breathing of plants, effected by means of 
the system of openings and air-passages just 
described, is independent of the process of assimi- 
lation of carbon which goes on through the green 
cells of the leaves in the presence of sunshine. 
Both this process and that of respiration are 
essential to the life of plants. 

But botanists have yet much to learn concern- 
ing the precise manner in which the respiration of 
plants is effected. Plants even continue breathing 
for a time when placed in a vacuum, the oxygen 
in this case being derived from the chemical 
decom position of the compounds in the cells. 

The manner in which oxygen and other gases 
pass from cell to cell and from duct to duct, 
through their walls, is quite different from that 
in which they traverse the minute passages. 
Experiments have shown that no amount of 
pressure will suffice to drive a gas through the 
cell walls of a plant, and at the same time that 
the gas will readily pass through if left to follow 
its own law of diffusion. 


* 
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IN VENICE. 


Mrs. Porquepacqueur, who has been making 
the tour of Europe, outdid in Venice the young 
American lady who thought she saw that remark- 
able city at an unfavorable. time, because “there 
seemed to have been a great freshet, and the people 
were going about in boats.” 

Mrs. Porquepacqueur did not make this mis- 
take; not she. 

‘‘You saw everything in Venice, I suppose ?”’ 
asked a friend at home. 

“Course we did,’’ replied Mrs. Porquepacqueur. 

‘‘Saw the lion of St. Mark's?” 

“Yup. Had the luck to 7 in, just in time to 
see ’em feedin’ him his raw meat! 
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Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- 
some, Nutritious, Econom- 
ical 25 ct. package makes 
16 quarts various dessert 
dishes. Receipts with each 

‘package. Write for Fairy 
Story Book, illustrated. 

Buy Farine of all Grocers, 
or package mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


—s perenne: Uo., ‘ 
43 South Fifth 8 Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Outing Tents. 


We are headquarters for 
Camp and Lawn Tents of 
all kinds, also Flags and 
Awnings. If you want the 
best goods at right prices 


Simple Cure for MARIGOLD CORN PLASTERS 
CORNS. are Death on Corns. 
— Sy EASILY, SIMPLY APPLIED. 
—a 10 Cents. 
sasaet A plaster eumelent soot send for our id. Mass 
applications mailed to an ress on receipt 0: ice. 
N?H. PROPRIETARY CO. New Haven, Ct. BURGIN ‘BROS., Springfield, Mass. 


~ SQUIRE'S | 
Pure Leaf Lard. 


Tried out in the Old-Fashioned Way. 


Finest Grown. 
















































LARD—and Nothing but LARD. 


It is no mysterious compound with a high-sounding name, 
but absolutely the pure leaf tried out just as your mother 
end grandmother did it, only ona larger scale. You could 
try it out yourself if it were not a great saving to buy 
ours. Every cook knows what pure lard will do. 
There is no doubt about the purity when 
our Name is Stamped on the Pail. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., = = Boston, Mass. 






































‘ Summer 
Boarders 


at tain or hore are pleased 
and benefited when they are served 


WHEAT GERM 


For Breakfast! i 


In our hot summer climate WHEAT 
GERM (or Foulds’ Wheat Germ Meal ) is ~ 
distinctly “‘ the correct thing” for the break- “- 
fast table, easily taking precedence over 
oatmeal and similar starchy foods. What’s 


"«*TIS DELICIOUS!” 


















MOLLLOELLLELLE 
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WAAGEE Bos!" Heater 


FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

They are honestly, carefully and intelligently 

made for USE, not merely to sell. 

No one can afford to keep house without 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 
on the market. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, sts" arts 
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Quality 
and 
Purity 
ah “Qxford”’ or 


“Superfine” Brands. 





When you buy Chocolates ask for these 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 
Manufactured by 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 20) I QO \ VES 
%4 buy a Marble or Granite Monu- 


Don t ment until you INVESTIGATE 


White Bronze. 


It is much more ARTISTIC and ENDURING, 
and much LESS EXPENSIVE. 


N CRACKING. 
0 CRUMBLING. 
N moss-Growinc.J DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., 








more to the barrel can be 
made from the famous. . 


Duluth Imperial 
Flour 


ee 
than from any other brand. 








DULUTH, MINN. 
CLEANING. 


Prices to 
suit all. 
Work 
delivered 
every where. 
Write for de- 
signs and 
information. 
Costs 
nothing to 
investigate. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CoO., 
P. O. Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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aoe Oil > 
Heaters. 


: The only odorless Oil-Burning Heating Stove 

= | 7 : ever made. No foul gases liable to explode or 

; catch fire. No heating of the oil in the reservoir. 

; No ‘drawing up”’ of the flame and tendency to 

factory may be returned at our expense. Every ‘‘ Beauty ’’ must suit the buyer. Chilly 


Sa 


- 
7 


Only tried 
and true facts. 


smoke. Easy to care for, fill, light and extinguish. 
Notice the bail, it’s easy to carry. 


_— 


Built for Heat. 








7, se 


It will heat a room 15x15 in the coldest 
weather and do it well. These facts we guar- 
antee, and any heater from any cause not satis- 





evenings at seashore or country homes made comfortable by using the ‘‘ Beauty.’’ 


Price Reduced to $9.00. 


Delivered anywhere, express paid. Fine Catalogue Free by mail. 


THE CLARKE-SAWYER COMPANY, 


Sole Distributors, 


4 
Worcester, Mass. i! 








“Excellent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


Are YOU 


Overworked ana Tired Out, 


or isa Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 


Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or ‘severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of CauisayA, NERVINE OF Coca, NuTRI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Exrracr or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. emePAnee ay 

It increases the appetite and power of assimila- ete 
tion, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer’s Nutritive ts fe guts by the best of the 
medical profession. k your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

















